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Tom Long and Malcolm Damon on SOuth Africa 
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_ [had met him the night before, but I didn’t expect to 
see him in Miller Chapel, of all places, the next day. 


An eclectic group of seminarians came to our campus 
last semester, as part of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews program to bring seminarians 


- together. Orthodox, Reform, and Reconstructionist 


__ Jews, Catholics, Baptists, UCC, Presbyterians ... the 
variety alone was a delight to see. I didn’t expect to see 
the rabbinical] students in chapel the next day, even on 


World AIDS Day. 


I was thinking about Bob Wechter and Peter Dooley, 
my friends who died of AIDS, when the rabbinical 
student I had met the night before found me at the back 
of the chapel. The chapel council had provided carna- 
tions, with slips of paper attached, and invited us to 
remember anyone who had died of AIDS by writing 
down their names. The carnations, with the names of 
people we wanted to remember, would be placed on 
the communion table during the service. The flowers 
made the remembering visible, and, for a minute, more 
painful. 


I had just finished writing Bob’s name, and then 
Peter’s name, on the carnations, when the rabbinical 
student held out his own flower to me. “I don’t partici- 
pate in Christian services,” he said, “but I wanted to 
remember my friend George. Would you take this up to 
the front when it’s time?” 


“Of course.” 


I carried the carnation for George to the communion 
table, and he was remembered in Miller Chapel, by 
people who loved him and by people he never met. 
Peter and Bob, whom I knew in Washington, who died 
in California and in Maryland, were remembered and 
celebrated again in Princeton, and all of them were 
present again for us, for a minute. 


The rabbinical student sat beside me, sobbing for the 
rest of the service, as I stumbled through the readings 
and the Advent hymns. 


— MEA 
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Call to a Vision 


A Sermon by Eun Joo Kim 


Now all the tax collectors and sinners were 
coming near to listen to him. And the 
Pharisees and the scribes were grumbling 
and saying, “This fellow welcomes sinners 
and eats with them.” So he told them this 
parable: “Which one of you, having a 
hundred sheep and losing one of them does 
not leave the ninety-nine in the wilderness 
and go after the one that is lost until he finds 
it? When he has found it, he lays it on his 
shoulders and rejoices. And when he comes 
home, he calls together his friends and 
neighbors, saying to them, “Rejoice with me, 
for I have found my sheep that was lost.” 
Just so, I tell you, there will be more joy in 
heaven over one sinner who repents than 
over ninety-nine righteous persons who need 
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no repentance. (Luke 15:1-7) 


Seven years ago, yesterday, I first 
stepped into the United States. 
More precisely speaking, I was 
married to a Korean- American in 
January, 1987, and in one month, I 
left Korea with my husband for 
America. 


In my hand, there was an admis- 
sion letter from Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. During my 
teenage years, I had decided to 
dedicate myself to the ministry of 
God. My zeal for Christ now drove 
me to knock on the Seminary’s 
door. So, my married life began on 
this Seminary campus. 


Most traditional Korean mothers 
would have told their daughters on 
the day before their marriage: 


“Now, you leave your father’s 
house and go to your husband’s 
house. It is not easy to be a new 
member of the in-laws’ family. 
From now on, you should behave 
like a blind person for three years, 
like a deaf one for three years, and 


like a dumb person for three years. 


After a total of nine years’ pa- 
tience, you will be fully accepted 
as a member of your husband’s 
family.” 


“Three years’ blind, three years’ 
deaf, and three years’ dumb.” 
Ironically, this old Korean saying, 
which has been applied only to 
women and has demanded from 
them the unconditional obedience 
of a “sinner,” was still effective in 
my new house: America. 


“Three years blind, three years’ 
deaf, and three years’ dumb.” 

My English reading was so slow 
that I was like a blind one. My 
listening comprehension was so 
poor that I was like a deaf person 
living among the hearing. My 
speaking? It was so awkward to 
communicate my thoughts that I 
was like a dumb person. 


In this totally different atmo- 
sphere of a new land, I sometimes 
failed to make myself understood 
by my new family, American 
people and provoked them to 
anger. I often felt myself to be a 
sinner. 


The new family gave me a 
strange new name, “minority.” 
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| have struggled in my 
new family, America, to 
be a fully accepted 
member. It has been a 
weary and lonely fight 
with myself and with 
the new world. 


My sense of value and way of 
life, my own language and history: 
they were once my pride in my 
mother’s house, Korea. 


But, now, they became my 
minority heritage, which deserved 
little consideration in the new 
house of America. It became a 
stumbling block, marginalizing me 
from my new family members. 


I seriously sensed the loss of 
identity, the feeling of the lost one. 


I have struggled in my new 
family, America, to be a fully 
accepted member. It has been a 
weary and lonely fight with myself 
and with the new world. 


It has seemed to me to be more 
difficult to adjust to America than 
the adjustment that Korean moth- 
ers experienced in their in-laws’ 
family. 


Their experience was that after a 
total of nine years’ patience, they 
were fully accepted as a member 
of the husband’s family. 


I have been married into America 
for seven years. Can I be fully 
accepted in this society in two 
years? 


Can the lost one be gained? Can 
the sinner be made welcome by the 
righteous? 


Which one of you, having a 
hundred sheep and losing one of 
them, dares to leave the ninety- 
nine sheep in the wilderness of 
threat and danger, and seek the lost 
one? 


Which one of you, living in so- 
called democratic society which is 
“of” the majority, “for” the major- 
ity, and “by” the majority, will be 
concerned with a tiny little voice 
of the minority? 


If somebody took the risk of 
losing 99%, for gaining 1%, all of 
us would definitely say, “That is 
nonsense; it is irrational.” 


2K KK 


On the other hand, today’s 
scripture reading tells us about a 
strange new world. It is totally 
different from ours. In this king- 
dom, a shepherd leaves ninety-nine 
sheep in the wilderness, and goes 


after the one lost sheep until he 
finds it. 


In this kingdom, no one must be 
left as a missing child. Because the 
shepherd has “a vision” that all of 
his sheep will lie down in good 
grazing land, and feed on rich 
pasture. 


In this vision, the weak are 
strengthened, the sick are healed, 
the injured are bound up, the 
strayed are brought back, and the 
lost are sought. Thus, everybody 
joins and shares the real joy and 
happiness of the kingdom. 


“Everybody” — male or female, 
adult or child, the able or the 
disabled, the righteous or the 
sinner, majority or minority. 
“Everybody” is included in this 
heavenly vision. 


76 KK 


Can this heavenly vision come 
true on earth? 


Doesn’t Jesus tell us just about 
an utopian state of affairs beyond 
this world? 


Isn’t it just an illusion? 


Before we say, “Yes” or “No,” 
let me tell you about an event 
which I will never forget in my 
life: 


About two years ago, one day, 
my advisor said to me, “Eunjoo, 
why don’t you apply to be a 
Teaching Assistant for PR 201- 
202?” To be a teaching assistant 
for a preaching course as a second 
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language speaker? As a Third 
world student? As a young 
woman? 


Considering my identity as the 
“minority in the minority,” I never 
thought such an invitation would 
be extended in my Princeton life. 
But, in spite of my hesitance, the 
professor and my colleagues 
encouraged me to accept that job. 


At the end of the year, I said to 
him, “Professor, if I had been you, 
I would never have asked a student 
like me to be the T.A. for the 
introduction to preaching courses.” 

Then, he said, “Well, I think, 
everybody, in this community of 
faith, should have opportunity to 
participate in building up one 
another.” 


At that moment, I was thrilled, 
because I found one who had the 
same vision that Jesus had. Not 
just the ninety-nine sheep, but also 
the one who was lost should be 
included in the family of God. 
When I found in this seminary 
such a person, who has the heav- 
enly vision, I could have hope that 
the lost one can be found and have 
her sweet home. 


Which one of us can share this 
heavenly vision? Who wants to 
have the same vision that Jesus 
has? 


Perhaps, Jesus calls each of us to 
share this vision with him. 


We may have different motives 
for being at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


Maybe, some of us are here for 
intellectual satisfaction, or some of 
us for a degree in order to have a 
secure job. 


Nevertheless, all of us know that 
God has more plans for each of us 
than these. 


Our admission letters from the 
seminary might be God’s invita- 
tion cards to this visionary work of 
the true church, in which nobody is 
lost and everybody finds his and 
her home. 


God seems to want us to partici- 
pate in this visionary enterprise of 
the kingdom of God, and to raise a 
shout of joy together, “I have 
found my sheep which was lost!” 

In these moments and trying days 
perhaps the poets are our best 
teachers. One such teacher, 
Francesca Benson, has attempted 
to make this a more hospitable 
world for another and the lesson 
she teaches is simply entitled, 
“warming”: 

In our sight, this vision seems to 
be an impossible reality. Yes, it 


will be as impossible as for a 
camel to go through the eye of a 


needle. 


But, we believe “what is impos- 
sible for mortals is possible for 
God.” 


As long as we have this vision, as 
long as the Holy Spirit is present 
among us, we can dare to say, 

“ Lord, here are we; send us for 
your vision.” Amen. 


Eun Joo Kim is a Ph.D Candidate in 
the Department of Homiletics. This 
sermon was preached in Miller Chapel 
on February 14, 1994. 










Sandi 


by Judy Cuthbertson, M. Div Senior 





Not just another story about 
inclusive language... 





ee In the past, I would have debated 
eats with myself about making a big 
| deal over a simple pronoun. 

Mg * 62) ee The earnest young man stood at 
4 \ SY (ae BY the lectern in Miller Chapel and 

z Qi the love of God shone from his 

<S SEN face as he prayed to his Father 
1) eee God. Once again I felt the annoy- 
iN ance that I always feel at insensi- 
we” Ns tive use of God language. I myself 
7 am lucky enough to have a wise 
and wonderful father whom I 
adore and still keep on a pretty 
high pedestal. But I knew that 
wasn’t the case for many women 
and children; and so, at least on an 
intellectual level, my theology 
included gender-neutral language 
about God. I had even felt guilty 
about raising language issues in 
preaching class after my male 
classmates looked stunned and 
wounded when I questioned their 
choice of pronouns for God. But 
that was before I met “Sandi.” 


mony 
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As the student prayed on, I was 
transported 1500 miles back to a 
small mid-Western town where 
Sandi lived. I wondered how Sandi 
would have felt in this worship 
service, as she struggled toward 
healing and wholeness, trying to 
build a spiritual life that had been 
all but destroyed by horrendous 
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childhood sexual abuse. Sandi is a 
survivor, and she has worked hard 
to pull together the pieces of her 
shattered personality. These are 
her words, a story of horrible 
abuse, multiple personalities, and 
eventually, spiritual healing. 


Sandi: I was counting the days 
until school would be out. May 
seemed like an eternal month. I 
had to coordinate three music 
programs, a recital, grades, a 
computer class. It was such a 
difficult year for me personally, 
also. Flashbacks were coming fast 
and furiously. Therapy was so 
difficult. I cried all the time. 


I needed a rest. I wanted to cry, 
“Please, someone, stop the world 
for me, just for a week or two.” 
The phone rang. It was Jenna, 
from church. She wanted to know 
if I would help with Vacation Bible 
School. I wanted to scream 
“Calgon take me away!” People 
don’t understand. Music is my 
work. I have 32 piano students. I 
teach music in two schools. I want 
Sunday off. Now summer vacation 
is almost here, and they’re asking 
me to teach during it, too. I’m 
screaming “No, no, no” inside but 
it’s such a small church and guilt 
is crying “yes, yes, yes.” Then the 
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internal warfare stopped as I 
heard Jenna say, “If you don’t 
want to it’s ok — really. There’s a 
summer intern coming, who’s a 
music major. She said she’d help 
with music.” 


The week of Vacation Bible 
School came and all Denise, my 
daughter, talked about was Judy, 
the summer intern at the church. 
“What's her last name?” “I can’t 
say it...Cuthbertson I think” 
“Cuthbertson? A name from my 
alma mater. Hmmm, my mind 
wondered. Cuthbertson, Tedford, 
Apel, Brownlee, Tughmeyer — the 
elite group — parents who gave a 
lot of money. I wasn’t one of them. 


Judy: Neither was I. I met Sandi 
before church, on the first Sunday 
I preached, in a small town in the 
mid-West. She was a very thin, 
pretty, thirtysomething woman 
with large blue eyes, a woman who 
looked as if she was ready to run 
away at the slightest provocation. 


“Fragile” flashed through my 
mind, as I reached for her hand, 
and she gave me one of those cold, 
limp handshakes, sort of wiping 
her hand across my palm. I was 
immediately put off, and I remem- 
ber thinking, “There won’t be 
much relationship here.” So much 
for first impressions. 


Sandi: Sunday came. I felt like a 
traitor. I tried to avoid this “Judy” 
as much as possible. When Jenna 
introduced her to me I felt threat- 
ened. She didn’t act like a green 
student minister. She was so 
confident...mature...in charge, not 


at all what I expected. The voices 
came, voices of hurt, frustration, 
self criticism. 


The voices stopped and I refo- 
cused on the service. 


Judy: The sermon was a disaster. 
It was on Genesis 1, and I was 
trying to talk about how God 
creates order out of chaos. I was 
even foolish enough to bring in 
some Ancient Near-Eastern 
mythology. I had not one, but two 
babies crying all the way through 
the sermon on a warm, humid day 
in an unairconditioned sanctuary. 


But I did mention working at 
Trenton Psychiatric Hospital, 
which was later to prove that the 
Holy Spirit does work in us, in 
spite of our own feeble efforts. 


Sandi: She began her sermon. I 
reached for my notebook, hoping 
she'd think I was taking notes. My 
notebook was my flashback buster. 
I seemed to have flashbacks in 
church so often these days. Donna, 
my therapist, told me to write them 
down. “It'll help you remember 
past traumas and also help you 
Stay grounded.” 


Something seemed different 
though. I didn’t pre-trance or 
trance-out. She caught my atten- 
tion and kept it for the entire 
sermon. 


“T worked with schizophrenic 
patients,” she said. She’s discuss- 
ing mental health. Is this for real? 
Should I get excited? 


“They depended on the structure 
and safety of their routines.” J 
can’t believe it! A Christian who 
believes in mental health. All I 
ever heard growing up was “get 
right with God and you won’ t be 
depressed.” 


After church I felt quite ambiva- 
lent. Donna continually suggested 
that I try to find a “support 
person” I could talk to, yet I was 
almost afraid of Judy. I wanted to 
make an appointment, but some- 
thing held me back. The ambiva- 
lence intensified when I thought of 
my old church — fundamental, 
non-denominational. My parents 
thought psychology was equivalent 
to quackery. Then there was 
Donna, a psychologist who had 
serious reservations about most 
religions. 


Well, I thought, I have all sum- 
mer. Ill wait until there’s no one 
around to feel her out. Telling 
someone you have 25 personalities 
isn’t the best opener. I mingled, 
looked at crafts, and tried to avoid 
her again as much as I could. 


That week my end-of-the-year 
burn-out had reached its peak. I 
was thinking about her sermon 
again and the phone rang. Hmmm, 
weird, it was Judy calling. She 
asked if I wanted to sing in an 
ensemble. “Shit. Why can’t I ever 
be free? Why are people constantly 
making demands of me?” The 
same old frustration arose. I didn’t 
want to do it, but I felt guilty 
saying no. I can’t remember what I 
said, but I told her “maybe.” 
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The firm ground 
underneath my feet 
suddenly turned to 
quicksand. “My God,” 
| thought, “I’m not 
prepared for this, 

I’m just a student, I’m 
not even a senior!” 


Judy: The congregation was 
interested in starting a choir, and 
Sandi was mentioned as a possible 
singer, so I talked to her about 
joining the group. Sandi was 
hesitant. Later on, the previous 
pastor’s wife warned me not to 
“burden” Sandi with too much, 
that she was anorexic/bulemic, had 
“problems,” and might be too 
overwhelmed to take on another 
activity. “Well,” I thought to 
myself, “I’ll let Sandi turn me 
down herself,” since I needed both 
her voice and her piano skills for 
the choir. 


Sandi: I had my appointment 
with Donna, my therapist, and told 
her about my experience. “I want 
to call her. I want to talk to her but 
I’m afraid to get to know someone 
‘closely’ and at the end of the 
summer never see that person 
again.” Donna understood. I had 
been in therapy with her three 
years. I loved her like a mother 
and, aside from my childhood 
friend Wanda, she was the only 
person I had an intimate relation- 
ship with that was not abusive. I 
worried a lot that Donna might 
leave and that I would have no one 
again. 


That evening I had an incapaci- 
tating flashback. I was 10...] was 
lying on the bathroom 
floor...raging fever...Daddy was 
kneeling over me a worried look 
on his face. “Daddy needs to look 
and see if there’s an infection.” He 
took off my underwear. He was 
holding a spoon. He pulled my legs 
apart and inserted the spoon as if 
he were performing a pelvic exam. 
The pain was excruciating but I 


was too delirious to speak. He 
mumbled something and began 
giving enemas. The pain was so 
intense I thought he may kill me, 
especially when he penetrated my 
rectum. That night I was taken to a 
hospital and left for a year. 
Abandonment — rejection, my 
worst fear. 


When the flashback was over I 
was sweating and felt as though I 
had been raped. I called Donna. 
She wasn’t in. I found my note- 
book. I wrote for hours. 


Afterward, I felt somewhat 
composed. I decided...yes...I must 
call Judy. 


The one unresolved issue in my 
life is “religion.” After 10 years of 
rebelling against my parents’ 
hypocrisy and using religion for 
denial and justification for their 
cruel parenting, I decided it was 
time to get back what was missing 
— my spirituality. 


I can’t remember who called 
whom but I remember Judy asking, 
“How’s it going?” I told her I was 
going through a difficult time. I 
became tearful as usual. “I’m 
sorry to hear that.” 


A million lights went off in- 
side...25 voices: 
Alexis, 16: She’s just saying 
that. All ministers have to say that. 
Jana, 16: No, she sounds really 
sincere. 

Julia, 7: I like her. Will she 
hug me? 

Lynne, 17: Be careful, don’t 
rush this. 
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My heart won out. I let the wall 
down, cried, asked if I could talk to 
her sometime. 


Judy: The next time I phoned 
Sandi, she seemed genuinely 
interested in participating in the 
choir, though a bit reticent about 
the value of her own contributions. 
As we were about to close the 
conversation Sandi said, “There’s 
something else I want to tell you. 
You mentioned working in the 
psychiatric hospital in your first 
sermon and I have been thinking 
that I wanted to talk to you. I am 
anorexic/bulemic. I was sexually 
abused as a child. I really don’t 
have anyone around this town to 
talk to...they just wouldn’t 
understand...it’s very difficult 
because people don’t share their 
problems and I’m afraid of what 
they’d think.” Sandi became 
tearful. My first thought was that 
Sandi and I needed to meet face to 
face in a more structured environ- 
ment than a casual phone call. 
Sandi agreed to an appointment 
and then said, “I really need to talk 
to someone who would under- 
stand. You see, I’ve been in 
therapy for three years and have 
multiple personality syndrome.” 


The firm ground underneath my 
feet suddenly turned to quicksand. 
“My God,” I thought, “I’m not 
prepared for this, I’m just a 
student, I’m not even a senior!” 
Trying to sound comforting, 
nonjudgmental and much more 
professional than I felt, I assured 
Sandi that I wanted to talk with her 
some more and reconfirmed our 
appointment, hoping that she 
would be brave enough to actually 
show up. 
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Sandi: I walked to her door, 
nervous, anxious, confused, wary. 
“What if I have a flashback?” She 
smiled so warmly. I was instantly 
at ease with her but still afraid 
about what I wanted to say. We 
talked for two hours, and this 
meeting began a spiritual journey 
that led to a new spiritual life I 
never had before. 
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As we began talking, my anxiety 
was as high as the ceiling. I 
squirmed in my chair. I tried to 
explain why it was so difficult for 
me to talk to people about my 
abuse. “I dissociate, have flash- 
backs. I cry easily, too, especially 
right now when a lot of my 
memory is returning.” I couldn’ t 
speak for a minute. I sensed 
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“They would always say in Sunday School, ‘Think how much your 


father loves you. Well, God our heavenly Father loves you millions 


of times more than that. 





friction inside — tears, the dam 
was about to break. 


“Sandi,” she said to me, “I think 
it must be an awful burden to walk 
around trying to be perfect. Gosh, 
when most people have pain they 
cry.” This broke the ice for me. I 
felt the farthest from a perfect 
person — in fact, just the opposite. 
She was so much like Donna, 
emphasizing my right to be a 
normal person. 


The subject of prayer came up. “I 
can’t pray much any more. I'm 
afraid of God...and I’m too dishon- 
est. She wouldn't let me get by with 
that one. “What do you mean by 
dishonest?” 


I ignored the question and went 
back to being afraid of God. “All 
my life I tried to live a Christian 
life simply because I was afraid of 
hell. I saw God only as a punisher, 
not as a God who loves me —I 
don’t understand a loving God.” 


A memory came and I became 
terrified. I tried to stifle it. | was 
only nine. No, no, no — get this 
out of my brain! Not now! He was 
unzipping my pants. “Daddy loves 
you. Some times Daddy has to do 
things that hurt a little but it is 
because I love you.” I was about to 
have a pelvic exam because Daddy 


4H 


said I looked pale and may have 
the start of an infection. The 
torture sometime lasted hours until 
he ejaculated. All the while I heard 
“Daddy loves you. You’ re being 
such a good girl. You must hold 
very still for this and it won't hurt 
too much. You’re Daddy’s special 
Iris. 


Tears came, but I could not tell 
Judy the whole story. I simply said, 
“They would always say in Sunday 
School, ‘Think how much your 
father loves you. Well, God our 
heavenly Father loves you millions 
of times more than that.’” 


Judy didn’t even take time to 
think. “Sandi, it’s no wonder you 
can’t find a loving God when God 
was presented to you as a father 
after all you had gone through.” 
For an instant I felt like a good 
person. I didn’t feel wicked and 
sinful for running away from my 
childhood religious teachings, for 
turning my back on God. 


I can’t remember what we talked 
about for the next 30 minutes, but I 
kept thinking “So now what do I 
do?” Then it was time for me to 
go. I was semi-tranced out when 
she said something that brought 
me back to the real world. “Think 
of a close relationship you’ ve had 
with another woman — someone 


good whom you trusted.” Donna, I 
thought, yeah, Donna. I love her 
and she cares about me too, I think 
I might be beginning to under- 
stand! I didn’t tell Judy right then 
that 100 light bulbs came on for 
me. I did write her a letter, though. 


Judy: As the time for Sandi’s 
appointment neared I waited 
anxiously for her arrival. On the 
one hand I knew that she was very 
lonely and desperately needed 
someone in her community to talk 
to and so I was afraid she would 
not show up. On the other hand I 
felt as if I was in way over my 
head. Whatever else happened I 
knew that there was one thing that 
I could do and that was to listen. 


Because of Sandi’s experience in 
therapy and her need to talk to 
someone outside of Donna’s office 
we moved quickly into the issues 
of Sandi’s sexual abuse, her eating 
disorder and multiple personality 
syndrome. Eventually we began 
talking about faith issues. At one 
point in her life Sandi had been 
deeply religious and attended two 
private Christian colleges. She 
married a fine Catholic man who 
split his attendance between the 
Catholic church and the Protestant 
church, and they had four beautiful 
children. But now she found that 
she could not read her Bible, could 
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not pray, and had intense flash- 
backs during worship services. It 
was so obvious that Father imag- 
ery was destructive to Sandi’s 
spiritual life. When she began 
talking about not being able to 
imagine a loving God I was almost 
stunned that a situation that had 
simply been dry textbook material 
in my Counseling with Women 
class should be so on target with 
Sandi’s reality. I sent up a quick 
prayer of thanks for Dr. Neuger’s 
class. I knew that somehow I had 
to give Sandi the option of other 
images for God if she was to have 
any hope for spiritual] healing and 
the possibility of growth. I began 
by assuring her that given her 
background of abuse, it was 
appropriate for her to be unable to 
have a relationship with a Father 
God. The next part was trickier 
because I did not know if she 
would be open to exploring other 
images for God. I cautiously began 
probing to determine how she 
would react to such a radical idea 
with her fundamentalist back- 
ground. When I finally asked her 
to imagine someone, anyone in her 
life who loved her and whom she 
trusted, she grabbed the idea like a 
drowning person reaches for a 
lifeline. 


The rest of the summer Sandi and 
I sang, country-danced, and 
worshipped together. Mostly we 
talked. We talked about God and 
faith and trust and friendship. We 
talked about pain and separation 
and healing. She seemed to grow 
stronger as the summer progressed, 
marred only by a suicidal episode 
early in the summer where I spent 
a sleepless night with Sandi in the 
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other room, hoping and praying 
that she would not reach for the 
pills in her purse. Her therapist and 
I talked on several occasions. The 
first time Donna called because 
Sandi wanted her to tell me more 
about her background. As Donna 
clinically narrated the details of 
Sandi’s abuse my knees grew 
weak and my hands started shak- 
ing. I had to ask her to wait a 
minute while I composed myself. 
It was too unbelievable and so I 
asked her bluntly, “Is this really 
true?” She responded, “We have 
the medical records.” Later in the 
summer Donna called to tell me 
about the improvement that she 
was seeing in her work with Sandi. 
“Frankly,” she said, “I’ve always 
been skeptical about the role of 
religion in therapy. But I have to 
say that in Sandi’s case, it was the 
missing piece that was needed for 
her to complete her work. I may 
have to rethink how I approach 
religious issues in the future.” 


I left Sandi and her church in 
August. By October, Sandi and 
Donna mutually decided to con- 
clude her regular therapy sessions. 
She and her family are active in 
the Protestant church and she is 
now leading the ensemble that we 
started. She is looking forward to a 
promotion at the school where she 
works. She reads her Bible, prays 
and worships with a faithfulness 
that I find inspiring. She wrote to 
me early in our relationship and I 
think it’s still true: 


I don’t know if you realize how 
much joy and peace has come into 
my life. In just a few short weeks 
I’ve found a “newness” I’ ve never 


experienced before. I feel like I 
have a purpose and contributions 
to make that are valued...as I 
started thinking about my spiritu- 
ality and what a void I’ ve felt for 
the last few years that “newness” 
became apparent again. I thought 
about God, not Him, in a new way. 
And now I want to learn or relearn 
about God in the same “new” way. 
I truly felt like singing “Ho- 
sanna!” on Sunday. 


Judy Cuthbertson, M.Div Senior, spent 
last summer working in the rural mid- 
West, and met “Sandi” there. Sandi 
gave her permission to share her 
story. Because of the nature of the 
story, Sandi is a pseudonym, not her 
real name. All of the other details of 
the story are true. 
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What the Hubble Won't See 


Jupiter’s red eye spots only a mote 

Where the blue earth should be; 

Comet tails trail overhead, 

Their snowball heads burning; 

Asteroids float in empty space 

Like croutons in a cosmic soup! 

The whole universe bakes in radiation. 

Light blurs at the border of our imagination 
Until black holes bury its waves 

In a bottomless grave. 

Douse all the lights on earth, 

The dome overhead would shimmer with stars— 
A half inch of blackness is millions of miles. . . . 
The whole system— 

Planets, stars and oceans— 

Hurls away from a putative center. 

Even gravity, tugging the reins, 

Has to ride to be leader. 


Edward Todd Shy 


Todd Shy is an M.Div Junior, and an 
Associate Editor of Testament. 
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aman 
the voice 


reassures me of today 


the vocation surfaces, deepens 


breadth may be depth 
knowing 


becomes the game 
i fear to play 


but 1 go on 

from the place of unknowing 
will 1 disclose this truth 

or wrap it firmly in a box 

the box 1 call home 


no that is not a residence 
but a strange land 1 wander in 


the space i rest is among the weak 
those who can not but do 
any way 


leaving the land 
coming home 


to the One welcoming the 
broken 


not to fix 
but to hold 


come home my love 


keith reynolds 
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words don’t come easy 
as the pastor protects the wounds 


1 am jaded from the jigsaw 
puzzle 


so much inside finds no path 
to birth 
the canal is not ready 


sO many come premature 
pushing out to get there 
few 

remain for the term 

the natural process 


) EE Be 
a ge i. soft : i lie in the womb of God 
meme rea: Ki : feed me o Lord 
ee ———— i am not yet developed 
for a place 
in this world 
keep me close, tenderly 
i am fragile 
needing 
you 





keith reynolds 


Keith Reynolds is an M.Div Junior. 
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Sanctum 


The lavender rose cups a liqueur so potent 

Its fragrance will soon intoxicate our senses. 
Bedazzled, we watch the petals open gently, 
Revealing a glimpse of the blossom’s tender heart. 


So like the darts that ravaged St. Sebastian, 

Dark pain has ripped into your heart and pierced your trust. 
But not today. Not here, in this sacred garden. 

As did the rose, let your petals gently open. 


Darlene Prestbo 
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Transcendence 


Softness descending, billowing; 

Edges dissolve in the rose-hued mist. 
Hands, hearts blending in quiet swirls 

Of rapture, gently pulsating. 
Christ-consciousness, bestowed by grace, 
Bathes our brows with radiant warmth. 
Fullness of being spills upward, 

Surges outward, transporting us. 
Rhapsodies of vibrant silence 

Bring love’s sweet blessing to our souls. 


Darlene Prestbo 
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Darlene Prestbo, ACSW, is the 
psychotherapist on staff at Princeton 
Theological Seminary. She can be 
reached through the Chapel Office. 
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Hope in the “New South Africa” 


An Interview with Dr. Tom Long 


Interviewed by Dwight Davidson 


It’s no news to most of us that, 
at the end of April, black and white 
South Africans will be able to 
participate in the country’s first 
democratic elections [as we go to 
press, the elections are still upcom- 
ing]. Given both the volatility of 
the situation as a whole and the 
historic importance of the church’s 
presence in South Africa, we 
thought it might be helpful to talk 
with Dr. Tom Long, the Francis 
Landey Patton Professor of 
Preaching and Worship here at 
PTS, about his trip to the country 
last August. 


Dr. Long travelled to South 
Africa through a program spon- 
sored by the South African govern- 
ment which required that he visit a 
number of universities and semi- 
naries throughout the country, 
evaluating the level of scholarship 
in his discipline, and that he 
produce a written assessment for 
the government. Having attended a 
conference sponsored by the Dutch 
Reformed church on “Preaching in 
the New South Africa,” and having 
visited universities from Pretoria to 
Stellenbosch, Dr. Long had ample 
opportunity to talk with a number 
of professors, pastors and students 
about both their immediate con- 
cerns and their visions for the 
future. 





...you can’t just wave a wand over 
centuries of destructive stuff and say, 
“Now we’ve got a nation where 
everybody participates.” 


Interviewer: One of the things 
that some might be wondering 
about is the problem of violence in 
this country — how do the 
churches seem to be reacting? 


Dr. Long: Well, they’re respond- 
ing in different ways; you have 
everything from the worst sort of 
intolerance on the part of the 
churches (ex. “See, I told you if we 


let things get out of hand this is 
what would happen — violence in 
the townships’”’), to churches that 
are active in the townships in 
reconciling capacities, both in 
terms of keeping conversation 
going and in terms of protest. 
Some of the violence is because 
people are hungry and poor, and 
some churches address those 
physical needs. I wasn’t familiar 
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. enough with the way the churches 
- are structured to know if there’s 
one particular strand of the church 
that’s doing this. . . 





Interviewer: That’s what I was 
wondering — if you thought the 
churches divided on denomina- 
tional or other lines on this issue. 


Dr. Long: I don’t think so, but I 
don’t really know. 


Interviewer: In terms of the 
churches and seminaries you 
visited, did you get a feel for the 
theological emphases in South 
Africa? I’m mainly concerned with 
the question of theology and 
politics — a question that we’re 
addressing here at PTS in a quite 
different context. 


Dr. Long: I found that theological 
issues are in ferment, like every- 
thing else in that country, but there 
is an interesting national presence 
of reformed thought in South 
Africa. The Dutch Reformed 
church is influential in many ways 
and it breathes the language of 
Calvinism — it’s in the air, like the 
language of Southern Baptist 
Christian thought breathes in the 
air of Alabama. It’s not that 
everybody believes it, or operates 
out of Calvinistic categories, but 
Calvinism is the lingua franca of 
much of South Africa. 

There are also indigenous 
Christian groups, especially among 
blacks — small, grassroots wor- 
shipping communities who carry 
with them very local customs. One 
of the most beautiful things I saw 
was, one Sunday night, we were 
coming into Pretoria, a modern 


city with an impressive skyline. 
Pretoria, of course, is the legisla- 
tive capital and a symbol of 
apartheid, really. We were coming 
in On a Modern expressway and 
there in the green space formed by 
the cloverleaf, was an indigenous 
church at worship. The contrast 
between the modern glass and steel 
— the sterile skyline, and this 
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church, where every member of 
the church — every person wor- 
shipping — had on a handmade 
robe, with blues, greens, yellows, 
with crosses and other Christian 
symbols on them, was striking. 
They were dancing, celebrating the 
presence of the Spirit in their 
midst. . .You had to say, “the 
future belongs with that.” 





They were dancing, 
celebrating the presence 
of the Spirit in their midst. 
You had to say, “the future 
belongs with that.” 
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In terms of academic theologi- 
cal discussion, the movement that 
was most interesting to me was 
“reconstruction theology,” which, 
in the African context, is the next 
step beyond liberation theology. If 
liberation theology is the voice 
theological reflection takes when 
oppressed people are in times of 
“Exodus,” what voice does it take 
when these people come into the 
land and are now responsible for 
building a nation? Charles Villa- 
Vicencio at the University of 
Capetown and John De Gruchy 
(who taught here for a while) are 
especially influential voices in 
South Africa in the theology of 
reconstruction, along with the 
African Council of Churches. . . 


Interviewer: What, particularly, 
does this emerging theology look 
like? 


Dr. Long: If liberation thought 
converses as a partner with eco- 
nomic theory, reconstructionist 
thought converses with legal 
theory — “What does it mean to 
build a just system of law?” is the 
question they ask. Villa-Vicencio, 
in A Theology of Reconstruction, 
says that South Africa’s current 
constitution and legal system 
contains the worst elements of the 


British, Dutch and Roman systems. 


. . The questions he is asking, then, 
are, “What is justice and what are 
human rights in terms of the new 
national fabric in South Africa?,” 
and “How do you insure participa- 
tion and partnership among the 
diverse kinds of people in South 
Africa?,” and “What are the 
theological visions that would 
cause the choosing of one legal 
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Hope is a word you hear everywhere — 
you hear it from blacks and whites, from 
rich and poor, from rural and urban. 


structure over another one?” That’s 
the kind of conversation that 
reconstruction theology engages 
in... It seeks a modified demo- 
cratic vision that ultimately wants 
every citizen to participate freely 
and wholly, but it also thinks 
realistically about how to get there 


—you can’t just wave a wand over 
centuries of destructive stuff and 
say, “Now we’ ve got a nation 
where everybody participates.” It 
may even take redistribution of 
wealth, for example. 
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Interviewer: Having been in close 
contact with some South African 
Christians for a while, what sort of 
obligations do you think the 
church in this country has to the 
church in South Africa? 


Dr. Long: We have obligations 
both as members of the church and 
as citizens... 


I think South Africa needs 
prayer and I don’t mean that in the 
pietistic sense. Their national 
experiment is a very dangerous 
one right now — no one really 
knows what is going to happen. I 
was talking to a pastor there, 
asking (as I asked almost every- 
one) what he thought would 
happen after the elections in April 
and he said, “I’ve read the New 
York Times and they say our 
economy is not going to make it, 
and I’ve read the London Times 
and they say that our political 
parties are going to pull us apart. I 
know that they’re looking at the 
facts, but as a Christian, I just 
cannot think of the future that way 
— I must have more hope than 
that.” Hope is a word you hear 
everywhere — you hear it from 
blacks and whites, from rich and 
poor, from rural and urban. 
They’re trying desperately to hold 
on to hope. They know they’re in a 
very precarious situation and our 
prayers, I think, are important in 
that regard. 


Now in terms of the citizen- 
ship issue, others might disagree 
with me — I’m sure some would, 
in fact, but I think economically 
and politically we need to do 
everything we can to support the 


new ANC government. They have 
a massive and difficult task and 
I’m glad to see some sanctions 
beginning to drop away. There was 
a time for sanctions, but with the 
new South Africa emerging, if they 
don’t have world economic 
support, they haven’t got a prayer. 
. . It’s time to put American 
investments back in, in order to 
help provide jobs and the other 
economic necessities a nation 
needs if it’s going to survive. 


Interviewer: Well, if we can 
follow that thought further, what 
do you think will be the most 
important thing for the South 
African church to deal with after 
the election? 


Dr. Long: I did most of my 
thinking in terms of preaching and 
I believe the task for preachers is 
going to be to interpret what will 
be a crisis time for their parishio- 
ners. For example, there is a 
chance that some of the [white] 
middle-level government officials 
are going to be whisked out of 
their positions. -If you’re going to 
have a new and representative 
South Africa, that minority of 
whites is simply not going to be 
able to hold on to all those jobs — 
there’s got to be a more prominent 
black presence at all levels of the 
government, which means that 
there’ll be economic hardship on 
the part of the people who have 
lived so well, for so long. And 
there will be some lamenting over 
that. 

But we know about lamenting 
in the story of our faith — some- 
times people lament because they 
are being treated unjustly; some- 
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times people lament because 
justice is being done. And to 
interpret this — to put it in our 
story, 1s going to be really impor- 
tant for preachers, black and white. 


Interviewer: Is there anything that 
you'd like to add? 


Dr. Long: One of the things that I 
came back with. . .was an aware- 
ness that you can see idolatry in 
another culture so much more 
easily than you can see it in your 
own. The “nicest” people in the 
world created apartheid — they’re 
Christian, well-intended, beautiful, 
genteel people who created a 
vicious and evil monster. Like- 
wise, it was true in the American 
south that the “nicest” people in 
the world created the evil of 
segregation. I think it was Hannah 
Arendt who observed that evil is 
banal — it doesn’t come at you 
with horns, it comes at you with a 
smile. I came back chastened to 
be more alert to the evil in my own 
tradition — to be more alert to 
idolatry in my culture. After 
seeing it in another culture, I 

was reminded that it’s lurking in 
my own. 


Dwight Davidson is an M.Div Junior, 
and an Associate Editor of Testament. 
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Testament 


Challenges Facing the 
Church in South Africa 


by Malcolm Damon 


South Africa finds itself amid some parts of the country. The education should be non-partisan 
challenging times. What is the role majority of South Africans have — it should teach people how to 
of the church in the light of the never voted before and, to us, vote and not attempt to tell them 
elections — given the need to voting for a government is a which party to vote for. The aim of 
establish a new, democratic South strange phenomenon. In the light voter education 1s to equip people 
Africa? of this situation, the churches and — to familiarize them with the 

other non-governmental] organiza- process — and to cultivate prin- 

Two immediate challenges facing __ tions have been actively involved ciples of democracy. This has been 
the church are the elections in voter education. The church has done through workshops, role- 
themselves and the violence in been very adamant that this playing, and other activities. 
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The church has to 
emphasize the human 
dignity, value and 
equality of all people 
irrespective of race, 
gender or religion. 

The church has to break 
down the suspicion 
which has been sown 
through the years and 
has to create situations 
of reconciliation and 
mutual re-discovery. 





Second, the church has a role in 
addressing the violence which has 
unsettled whole communities. That 
certain parts of South Africa are 
marred by violence is true, but 
what the world never hears is that 
hundreds of peace committees 
have been formed all over South 
Africa to prevent violence and to 
create a forum for dialogue. 
Although these peace structures 
are not always specifically initiated 
by the church, church leaders and 
lay people play an active part in 
these committees. In communities 
where violence is rife, the church 
plays an active role in bringing 
opposing factions together for 
dialogue and to create greater 
levels of tolerance. 


The church will have to play a 
long-term role after the elections. 
Challenging it will be the remnants 
of apartheid, the reconstruction of 
the country, and South Africa’s 
need for a prophetic voice. 


Although apartheid is slowly 
dying, racism, sexism and classism 
are still parts of the fabric of South 
African society. The church has to 
emphasize the human dignity, 
value and equality of all people 
irrespective of race, gender or 
religion. The church has to break 
down the suspicion which has been 
sown through the years and has to 
create situations of reconciliation 
and mutual re-discovery. 


The reconstruction of South 
Africa is of utmost importance. 
People cannot eat votes. Although 
the reconstruction of South Africa 
will have to be initiated and 
sustained by the new government, 
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the role of the church cannot be 
underestimated. The World 
Council of Churches’ Centra] 
Committee which met in South 
Africa in January, 1994, “urges 
governments and international 
financial investment and trade 
institutions [including the 
churches] to support. . .the Parlia- 
ment soon to be elected in their 
efforts to reconstruct society 
through the total reform of national 
structures of governance, and of 
the national economy” (Ecumeni- 
cal Press Service, February 10-20, 
1994). The churches in the USA 
can help by reinvesting in South 
Africa and by continuing to 
support community development 
projects. 


Finally, the church in South 
Africa should not become a 
prophet of the “king’s court,” but 
should keep its distance from the 
government in order to be able to 
prophesy against injustices, so that 
it can remain the voice of the 
voiceless and powerless. 


Malcolm Damon, minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in Port Nolloth, 
South Africa, is currently working on 
his Th.M. at Princeton Seminary. 
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On Christian Ethics, A Shattered Teapot, 
and the Postmodern: An Interview with 
Professors Stackhouse and Taylor 
Interviewed by Todd Shy and Dwight Davidson 

What does the ambiguous term, “Postmodernism,” signal? Two 
resident theologians tackle this issue, and attempt to interpret the 
significance of the postmodern mood for doing ethics in the 
academy and in the parish. 


A Boat Story 

Amy Kay Watson 

A sermon preached in Miller Chapel, inspired by the Chronicles 
of Narnia. 


In Praise of Updike 

Todd Shy 

An overview of the writer John Updike: novelist, essayist, poet 
and...Barthian? 


“In the Lunchroom” 

In this new column, we recorded various people’s answers to the 
question, “How would you describe the relationship between 
Masters and Doctoral students at the seminary?” 


ALSO 


Poetry 
Editor’s Notebook 


On the cover. Two woodcuts from Thordynary of Crysten men 
(W. de Worde, 1506). All woodcuts in this issue are from the 


works of Wynkyn de Worde (William Caxton’s successor) and 
can be found in English Woodcuts: 1480-1535, ed. Edward 
Hodnett (London: Bibliographical Society, Oxford UP, 1935). 
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Editor’s Notebook 


by Dwight Davidson 


Richard Mouw, president of Fuller Seminary, recently argued in his book, Uncommon 
Decency (IVP, 1992), that the real challenge for Christians today is to be able to 
maintain a “convicted civility.” Now, despite all protestations (and some of them very 
powerful) to the effect that “free speech” is a sort of romantic “pipe-dream” (cf. the 
work of Stanley Fish, et.al.), The Testament is committed to being a magazine for this 
campus—for all of it. 


Volunteer Job 
Opportunities 


Because of this commitment, we’ve started the year off with a dialogue between two 
of our Seminary’s theologians on the problems and possibilities of doing ethics today, 
and as expected, Drs. Stackhouse and Taylor were both very convicted and very civil. 
We hope to include more of these sorts of voices as the year progresses. What are your 
ideas for “centerpieces” for future issues? What do you think needs to be said on this 
campus? What would you like to contribute? We’ll be on the lookout for anything 
interesting, engaging, and beautiful (Keats may not exactly have hit the nail on the 
head when he said “Beauty is truth,” but we’ll take it as a given that he at least side- 
swiped a compelling thought), and if you see anything, let us know. 


The Testament is looking for a number 
of interested (and interesting) people to 
serve on our 1994-1995 editorial staff. 

Positions may involve: 


monthly meetings 

editing responsiblities 

reading or maintaining a running 
column 

layout and design work 


In the meantime, I hope you enjoy the issue. If you have comments, suggestions, or 
“letters to the editor” (we may soon be starting a column, if we get any response), 
send a message to SBN 544 or 544dpd@temple, and please remember, when writing, 


to be civil... 
If you or someone you know would be 


interested, contact Testament, c/o 
Dwight Davidson (SBN 544), or leave 
an e-mail message at 544dpd@temple. 
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On Christian Ethics, a Shattered Teapot, 
and the Postmodern: An Interview 
with Professors Stackhouse and Taylor 





Interviewed by Todd Shy and Dwight Davidson 


What does it mean to live in a 
“postmodern age?” And how does that 
age affect the choices that we make? 
How does it affect the very process of 
making those choices? In search of some 
answers (or of some other interesting 
questions), we proposed a dual inter- 
view, over lunch, with Dr. Max 
Stackhouse, Stephen Colwell Professor 
of Christian Ethics, and Dr. Mark L. 
Taylor, Associate Professor of Theology 
and Culture. 


Interviewers: “Postmodernism” is 
pervasive in all kinds of discourse, and 
some of us aren’t sure what the term 
actually means. We take it as signalling 
a mood of suspicion, or doubt, that 
makes the very task of talking about 
“normative” claims difficult, if not 
impossible. Would both of you attempt 
to clarify what you understand the term 
“postmodernism” to mean and what the 
implications of this “mood” are for 
ethical discourse? 


Stackhouse: Somewhere along the 
way it appeared to a number of philoso- 
phers (and academic leaders, generally) 
that a form of autonomous reason could 
render sufficient guidance for the 
common life. I say it appeared to be that 
way, and that is what’s under suspicion 
when one identifies the sufficiency of 
autonomous reason with modernity. We 
no longer hold that to be fully the case. 
This use of “modernity,” though, is 
idiosyncratic because it’s not clear that 
very many people ever did hold that, 
really. One would be hard-pressed to 
identify when exactly modernity began, 
how long it lasted, and at what particular 
date it came to an end. Shall we begin 
with Locke? Or Decartes? Or Kant? 


Locke spent twenty years of his life 
trying to write a commentary on the 
New Testament—is that modernity? 
Kant was framed by a pietist mother 
who said that you have to question, that 
you can’t rely on the objectivity of the 
priests’ and preachers’ message. You 
have to go into your soul, to find out 
what’s there. One could read Descartes 
as a man whose thought was deeply 
affected by his religious milieu as well. 

There are various interpretations of 
these figures. As you can see in the way 
I’ve presented them in this sketch, I’m 
not sure their account of the source of 
their own insights is adequate. I think 
one could even argue that they them- 
selves were Swimming in and drawing 
on a sea of piety, and were trying to find 
their own “bark” on which to paddle. 
They thought it was abstract and pure 
reason. In my judgement, they said an 
enormous amount of useful and creative 
things, and we ought to keep reading 
them, but we don’t have to accept 
everything they taught, including what 
they said about what their foundations 
were. 


Interviewers: How does this 
approach play into your understanding 
of postmodernity? 


Stackhouse: What’s curious to me 
about those who advertise themselves as 
“postmodernists” is that they doubt all 
the things the modernists said about 
reason, but they accept the notion that 
they began as autonomous selves, and 
so they, too, may depend upon funda- 
mental pervasive theological orienta- 
tions. The models that they develop, in 
this view, are secularized, export 
versions of that. So I’m quite sympa- 
thetic to the modernists. 


Taylor: I think Max and J are in 
agreement about the difficulty of 
drawing any kind of lines between 
something called “modernity” and 
something called “postmodernity.” At its 
worst, this reflects a sort of “epochalist” 
thinking, which has been shown to be 
problematic in a number of ways. 
Nevertheless, I do think there is 
something going on in the notion of the 
postmodern that we ought to think 
about, not because we necessarily want 
to approve it at this point, of course. It’s 
difficult to discuss, though, because the 
postmodern is so omnipresent. This term 
describes what literary critics and 
philosophers are up to and at the same 
time it’s something that you’ll find in 
the art museum and on the radio. So I 
find it necessary to make a distinction 
between something that we might call 
“the postmodern temper” and a 
postmodern set of strategies. 

A postmodern set of strategies tends 
to vary from field to field. In philoso- 
phy, this might describe the anti- 
foundationalist turn; in literary criticism, 
it’s perhaps literary deconstruction; in 
architecture, it describes a set of 
strategies that mixes old and new in 
distinctive ways and celebrates the 
difference at work. 


Interviewers: But the “postmodern 
temper” is more a mood of suspicion? 


Taylor: I don’t want to use that 
word necessarily because there are also 
some very interesting affirmations to 
look at—often, postmodernists don’t 
admit to affirming things, but 
affirmations are implicit, nevertheless, 
in the way they work and argue. 


I try to explain the postmodern 
temper as, “a glorying in difference.” At 
least that is the posture often taken in 
many of the postmodern affirmations. 
Vaclav Havel, in a 1992 essay in the 
New York Times, talked about the 
postmodern character, and, for him, the 
postmodern meant the release and 
celebration of many subjectivities. He 
played on the language of both art and 
politics to make that point. 

I sometimes give the example of 
what would happen if you knocked a 
teapot off the lectern onto the floor and 
it shattered into many different pieces. A 
modernist (from the perspective of a 
postmodernist) might come along and 
try to put those pieces back together in 
some kind of coherent whole, into some 
kind of recognizable entity. He or she 
would observe a certain penchant for 
cohesiveness. The postmodernist tends 
to come along, not even bothering to 
pick them up, and say, “Whoa, look at 
this variety.” Or he or she might pick 
them up and put them together in a way 
that doesn’t even signal a whole. Maybe 
the postmodernist hangs them on strings 
and sets them all spinning, glorying in 
the difference, as it were. This captures a 
bit of both the problems and the 
possibilities of the postmodern temper. 


Interviewers: At the popular level, 
though, postmodernism seems to be 
characterized more by nihilism or 
complacency. We think of the “Genera- 
tion X” stereotype, for example. In other 
words, the shattered teapot you de- 
scribed has become a psychological 
burden. 


Taylor: I would agree with that as 
one possibility. When I used that 
example, I didn’t mean to say that the 
celebration of difference is always a 
good thing. Nihilism is a real danger 
attending postmodern discourse, and 
that’s fundamental to my own critique. 
I’m not sanguine at all about my 
culture’s uncritical acceptance of the 
postmodern aura. Although I do 


theology in an atmosphere of 
postmodernity, I think it’s mainly a 
heuristic tool for understanding a 
dimension of our culture, and I think we 
do well to respond to it. 

Nihilism is a danger not simply 
because it’s uncomfortable to feel 
emptiness, but also because it often 
makes it impossible to identify and resist 
oppressive practices that cause great 
suffering, especially to those who never 
get a chance to take up postmodern- 
speak in the academy. In fact, 
postmodern nihilism works often as a 
convenient ideology for elite groups to 
numb-out, and not feel or think about 
structures of economic exploitation. As 
Fredric Jameson (Postmodernism) and 
David Harvey (The Conditions of 
Postmodernity) have shown, postmodern 
celebrations of ephemerality and flux 
often grow from and reinforce late 20th 
century flexible modes of capital 
accumulation. Postmodern nihilism 
makes a fine playmate for the Leviathan 
of transnational market economies. 


Stackhouse: I think the reference to 
nihilism is right, especially in intellec- 
tual life. The enlightenment tried to get 
along without God, and without God, all 
things are possible—including all 
destructive things. 

This points to why in my own 
pilgrimage I decided to become a 
theologian rather than a philosopher. It 
seems to me that the modern university 
decided to no longer pay attention to 
theology and to take the Nietzschean 
turn—to replace God with themselves. 
That style of thought, Nietzschean and, 
later, Heideggerian, has been the major 
intellectual fulcrum of our century, and I 
think that because of this, our century 
has been the most violent, totalitarian 
century in the history of humanity. 

On the other hand, there are other 
forces at work in this century, and they 
are the ones that seem to open up 
possibilities for us. I would agree with 
Mark that some of them are manifest in 
the economic realities, though I’m not 
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sure if we would agree on how to read 
those. I’m much indebted to the work of 
Roland Robertson on globalization. One 
of the important things he discusses is 
the inclusion of many new voices 
because of the new commonalities made 
possible by technology. What the 
ancient seers and prophets could see 
from the mind of God—that this is one 
earth, that we are one people, that there 
is a unity possible among humankind— 
we can now see ourselves. We realize 
that we are part of a common ecosystem, 
part of a common economic and trade 
system. Not to face the promise of that 
option that is now before us, and to try 
to develop a theological understanding 
of it seems to me to be irresponsible. 
And so, I have a pity for those people 
who are only swamped by these 
developments, who have not been 
equipped, or who refuse to go beyond 
their own particular chard of the teapot 
to try to dwell in this new existence. 
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Interviewers: Is it possible, then, in 
the situation that you both have de- 
scribed, to construct any normative 
Christian ethic? Is a consensus possible 
among Christians who try to piece the 
teapot together? 


Taylor: If we relate your question to 
that type of postmodernity that has 
looked over the edge into nihilistic 
despair, we have the frequent affirma- 
tion that norms are impossible, as well 
as a suspicion of the possibility of 
adjudicating divergent norms. 

I think that’s problematic from a 
number of different points of view. One 
function of that sort of despair is that it 
creates a smokescreen, obscuring the 
very real structures that are operating in 
the world, many of them sustained by 
the cybercorporate technology that Max 
was suggesting we need to take advan- 
tage of. I’m in support of taking 
advantage of that technology, and I 
share Max’s pity for those who would 
simply opt out of them— 


Stackhouse: I thought the passage 
in John Paul’s Centesimus Annus was 
beautiful by the way, in which he talked 
about some of these developments 
taking place over many peoples’ heads. 
They can’t get it, they are psychologi- 
cally, economically, and structurally left 
out. 


Taylor: That’s right, and this is one 
of the structural issues which often gets 
unaddressed if one simply conforms to 
the postmodern temper that celebrates 
ephemerality and fragmentation—a 
temper that hides structure. In fact, it’s a 
convenient way to gloss over structural 
problems. This is one of the reasons that 
I’ve been suspicious of the postmodern 
temper; it prevents my asking questions 
like, “When does the spread of 
cybercorporate culture throughout 
transnational capital become productive 
for people on the ground and in the 
whole society, and when does it become 


destructive? When does it become 
something that facilitates the spread of 
social services to people in radical need, 
on the one hand, and when does it just 
facilitate the creation in country after 
country of an elite segment that’s 
“above the heads” (to use Max’s phrase) 
of the people on the ground? Note again 
that an ideology like postmodernity, 
operative in predominately wealthy 
countries, says in effect, “Don’t bother 
to weigh the more and the less. You 
can’t. Just go with what’s in place.” 

That’s where I think resistance to the 
postmodern temper is in order—not just 
in relation to the general question of 
normativity, but in how we formulate a 
normative assessment of the effects and 
character of transnational capital that 
partly shapes the dynamics of 
postmodernity. 


Interviewers: How, then, should 
one attend to the problem of normativity 
from your perspective? 


Taylor: One other unfortunate 
outgrowth of the postmodern temper is 
that it has helped create a sort of 
impasse when we talk about 
normativity. There’s either the radical 
celebration of subjectivity, or a kind of 
attitude that says, “let’s be objective 
now; let’s develop a norm, an 
Archimedean point.” That is problem- 
atic. Philosophers of science and others 
have taught us for a long time that there 
are a variety of perspectives operative 
between naive subjectivism and an 
objectivism that isn’t aware of bias. So I 
usually like to talk about something 
called “inter-subjectivity”—not simply 
claiming that the individual subject is 
always right, nor that the “expert, 
objective scholar” is always right, but 
granting a say to a community of people 
who subject their insights to one another 
in dialogue. That’s something short of 
ever having a position that you can 
claim to be “universal,” hence I don’t 
chase after universals very much (not 


that I don’t have hunches that they 
exist). But it’s far more than the worship 
of the subjective position, or the 
attendant despair about normativity. 
This is to put inter-subjective dialogue at 
the heart of the project of constructing 
our norms and deciding on what 
positions should be normative. 


Stackhouse: I would want to 
endorse a large piece of that. I think that 
this is an ecclesia, a group of people 
called together in communities of 
discourse seeking to interact with one 
another and to correct one another. This 
ecclesial model of inter-subjectivity 
needs to spill over and inform the 
corporations, the universities, all kinds 
of organizations. People living in the 
ecclesia know that they are living under 
a norm. They don’t claim to have all of 
it, to be exhaustive, but they are 
mutually reliant and supportive and they 
find the truth in the way they act 
together as well as in the way they talk 
together. I would want to press my 
colleague to be more directly theological 
in the use of terms for that kind of 
phenomenon. 


Taylor: | think that to call what I 
was describing “ecclesial” is to miss the 
extent to which the inter-subjective 
approach into normativity is more than 
just an ecclesial formulation. To ask for 
us to spell out the “theology” of this, or 
to go “deeper” into it in theological 
terms, would be to complicate our public 
discussions with, say, a Habermas, or a 
Stout, or a Rorty, or others who also 
would have an inter-subjective approach 
to the problem of normativity. To call 
their inter-subjective approaches 
“ecclesial” would be hasty and oversim- 
plifying. Now, if you ask whether my 
commitment to inter-subjectivity has at 
least some of its roots in my theological 
understanding of the world or in my 
ecclesial practices, I would say, yes. 
There’s often an unanalyzed Christian 
theological dimension at work in my 
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philosophical truth-seeking. Just because 
that dimension is there, though, doesn’t 
mean that all inter-subjective approaches 
to normativity are theological or 
“ecclesial.” 


Interviewers: Let’s push the 
question in that direction, then. How is 
our truth-seeking affected when we 
engage those outside our own “commu- 
nity of discourse,” or “ecclesia”? 


Stackhouse: I’ve tried to travel in 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Muslim cultures 
and that does interesting things to your 
thought patterns. You begin to say, 
“What is going on here? Can we, as 
outsiders in another socio-political and 
religious culture, in any sense make 
normative judgements between them? 
Can we make a case for things that we 
believe, to people who are not a part of 
our ecclesia, who are not part of our 
inter-subjective discourse? I spent a lot 
of my time trying to argue that we not 
only do make those choices (and we 
really do; we don’t really think Muslim 
cultures ought to treat women the way 
they do, we don’t approve of the way the 
South African government has treated 
blacks for the last forty years, we don’t 





think that China should torture its 
prisoners), but that we also ought to ask 
important questions about these choices. 
How do we make these judgments? How 
are they warranted? Are they simply 
cultural imperialism? Or should we 
celebrate all these different cultures, 
saying something like, “Nazis like to gas 
people, that’s just the way they do things 
over there”? In fact we don’t make 
judgments in that simply relative way. 
We talk to people in other cultures, and 
we find, for all of MacIntyre’s argu- 
ments about things being untranslatable 
and incommensurable and so forth, that 
in fact, pieces and parts of the conversa- 
tion make sense, that we can find 
commonalities. 

The radical historicist who views 
people in their closed cultures seems to 
have a very hard time trying to deal with 
this level of human capacity to interact 
cross-culturally. I think you have to go 
to the image of the “imago Dei” to 
describe the reality. If we appeal to 
extrinsic language all the time, then we 
loose the insights about reality that we, 
as Christians, have to bring to the 
discussion. 


Taylor: This is where the really 
interesting conversations begin. Once 
we Calry on inter-subjective discussions 
across cultural boundaries—especially 
across those boundaries into spaces 
where there is political and human 
travail—the nature of inter-subjectivity 
and dialogue necessary for truth to be 
disclosed comes into focus. That is one 
of the reasons that, years ago, the 
Guatemalan scene was such a powerful 
example to me of the limits of 
postmodern approaches to normativity, 
and also of the complexity demanded of 
those who thought that normativity was 
simple. Guatemala featured at least 
twenty-one different cultural language 
groups just among the Mayans and 
people of Spanish descent. At the same 
time all of those groups were forced to 
deal with one of the most repressive 
military regimes in Latin America. 
When you have the mix of political 
travail and cultural specificity coming 
together in such complexity, it really 
challenges the occurrence of something 
that you can embrace as “truth.” You 
have to ask in that context, “What are 
the dynamics of inter-subjectivity here? 
How will these folks come together and 
search for some sense of the normative 
or the true?” To make a long story short, 
I have become impressed by how 
memories of unjust suffering (genocide, 
torture, forced disappearance, etc.) tend 
to transcend cultural boundaries, and 
give a crucial orientation to moral 
reasoning in inter-cultural settings. Even 
deconstructionist Derrida limits his 
playful approach to justice to respect the 
need to resist “intolerable” extermina- 
tions of history. For moral reasoners, 
amid the seas of cultural pluralism, 
there’s a kind of clarifying wisdom 
spawned by memories of crucified folk. 


Stackhouse: I think we’ve got a 
topic, Mark, that you and I ought to 
spend a lot of time on. How does one 
use theological vocabulary, and how 
does this work in public discourse? And 
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what does it signal when you use it? If 
we use “ecclesia” in the sense of a 
gathered community of faith that is 
outside the world though still in the 
world, it can be confusing. But if you 
see ecclesial theory as a different way of 
organizing meaning, it can clarify. I 
think when the New Testament writers 
pulled this term out of it’s political 
context, they discovered, or were 
inspired to invent, the first deep 
recognition of this truth: that in inter- 
subjective reality, the revelation of truth 
takes place. I would want to say that 
teachers and pastors should use what’s 
closest at hand in analyzing the ways of 
the world. And I think it will be more 
revealing of the ways of the world than 
some other ways of doing this. 


Taylor: I, too, would be willing to 
take the dynamics of what’s going on 
within the Christian ecclesia into the 
broader context, to publicly call our 
interlocutors into engagement with us as 
a community. But I think what stays my 
hand from doing that too quickly is the 
sense that I, as a Christian, have a lot to 
learn from other “ecclesias,” from other 
communities of inter-subjective 
dialogue. Maybe the Buddhist Sangha, 
maybe the native American caucus 
group, maybe the Mayan assembly of 
the elders— 


Stackhouse: Maybe even the 
corporations? 


Taylor: Maybe even the corpora- 
tions, but that would not warrant my 
calling corporate community, 
“ecclesial.” 


Stackhouse: But we have something 
to offer that’s indispensable to them. 


Taylor: That’s right, I’m just saying 
that we need to be challenged; we need a 
way of balancing our conversation as 
public theologians so that we don’t 
always talk as if the way for the outsider 
is to “come into the ecclesia.” 


Stackhouse: I would say that you 
would discern the forms of the ecclesia 
that are there. 


Taylor: The Christian ecclesia? 


Stackhouse: I didn’t say the 
Christian ecclesia—I’m talking about an 
ecclesial structure which Christianity 
helps people to understand. 


Taylor: This is interesting, then; 
you’re using the word “ecclesial” to 
refer to just about any communal 
collection of inter-subjectivity. 


Stackhouse: Maybe. Are there 
elements of that elsewhere? We have to 
discern where they are. For instance, 
Richard Rorty recently published an op- 
ed piece in the New York Times, 
commenting on the Robb-North 
campaign in Virginia. What fascinated 
me about it was the sort of insider 
language he used—the asides, the jokes, 
the references—that intimated an “us” 
against “them.” Who are the people that 
he presumes are in his “company of the 
faithful” against the forces of evil? The 
point here is the way in which he is 
participating in a sort of presumptive 
ecclesia, with a mode of discourse unto 
itself, and he was trying to go public in 
the Times. Interestingly, although he 
doesn’t defend the idea of “values” 
overtly, he was trying to defend the 
values of the group, trying to mobilize 
public sentiment against the forces of 
evil. I think he’d be wise to recognize 
that he’s got an ecclesial element going 
there and then to ask, “How adequate is 
the foundation of this ecclesia? Who’s 
included and who’s excluded? What are 
the boundaries? What are the principles 
by which these people are called 
together?” 


Taylor: It’s precisely for that reason 
that I’m hesitant to use the term 
“ecclesial” in that broad way. I would 
rather say that Rorty, by way of that 
discourse, signals a kind of readership or 


audience that he is presupposing which 
also functions as an implied backdrop of 
normativity for him. We see this within 
many of the interlocutors we converse 
with publicly. One has to do a lot of 
careful work, it seems to me, to pull a 
conversation partner like Rorty into 
conversation with us if we refer to his 
implied readers as his “ecclesia.” 


Stackhouse: Why? 


Taylor: Because it is a term situated 
for most in our time within a network of 
meanings that is Christian. 


Stackhouse: So you would want to 
call it a community of faith, or a 
community of discourse, or something 
less “loaded?” 


Taylor: Exactly. It also is a way to 
preserve my sense that the “ecclesia” of 
God in Jesus Christ has a distinct set of 
practices and references that are 
markedly different from something like 
Rorty’s intellectual cult of civility. 


Stackhouse: I would agree there. I 
would say that he hasn’t got a deep and 
broad enough ecclesia—he’s got one, 
but it’s a shallow one. We can talk about 
whether or not an inter-subjective 
community has a deep enough, broad 
enough, wide enough reach. And this 
brings us back to the question of 
normativity. 


Interviewers: We wanted to ask a 
question that would “boil down” some 
of this discussion for the vocation of 
pastoral ministry. To what extent do 
pastors need to engage in questions like 
the ones you have been engaging, and to 
what extent can pastors depend on their 
intuition to make decent ethical deci- 
sions in the parish? 


Stackhouse: Well, pastors do, in a 
sense, have to re-live these questions 
over and over. People need to sort out 
which “norms” are going to be used as 
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fixed reference points and which are 
variable. Pastors must have some sense 
of those elements of the laws of God 
that allow us to tell, at least in modest 
ways, right from wrong, dishonesty from 
integrity, and pastors must ask them- 
selves what is likely over time to 
produce more good. Pastors have the 
responsibility to move into dialogue 
groups with business men, medical 
personnel, government officials— 
realizing that these people know the 
medical situation, the corporate situa- 
tion, the labor situation in ways that 
pastors can’t possibly know them. 
Therefore, pastors don’t make fixed 
pronunciations, but they need, as a part 
of the group, to offer guidelines for 
making judgements or decisions, to help 
create covenantal communities commit- 
ted to action. Pastors must help the laity 
to become part of such communities, to 
become better decision-makers them- 
selves. 


Taylor: I’d say three things. First of 
all, I would want to question the 
sufficiency of the formulation that 
pastors make mainly “intuitive, instinc- 
tual” ethical judgments. That may be 
necessary from time to time, but I like to 
think of pastors having to think before 
making a judgment, or at least having to 
put their heads together with the person 
being talked to, or to place themselves in 
the ecclesial community, exposing 
themselves to some of this ecclesial 
inter-subjectivity (for pastors, we can 
use the word now, finally!). 

Second, I think that pastors would 
do well to sit down as often as possible, 
and put on a half of sheet of paper what 
the core traits of their understanding of 
the gospel are. What is it that they 
believe? What are those crucial, defining 
marks of a Christian? What does the 
Christ event mean? It’s amazing how 
many pastors who have been on the field 
for decades have trouble doing that. But 
it’s crucial to be able to focus some of 
the core traits of the Christian gospel, 


not just for communication, but also for 
making moral judgments. 

Finally, and maybe most impor- 
tantly, we need to make sure as pastors 
that we sing, dance, and pray our faith. 
Because when you talk about instinctive 
moral discernments that are good, they 
are often not the ones that come out of 
an intellectual faculty—they come more 
out of the habitus, that basic posture or 
way of being in the world that comes 
from being steeped in what one believes 
over time. And often, one of the best 
ways to nurture that is by participating 
in a mix of the aesthetic and doxological 
arts. I say something like this when I 
talk to activists or pastors who are 
experiencing burnout. It can’t all be 
organizing and leafleting and 
strategizing—activity has to be nurtured 
also by a sense of the beautiful. The 
distinctiveness of the faith has to be 
wound around that and supported by it. 
Then the questions are, “Who do you 
listen to? What do you sing? How do 
you dance? What deeds do you cel- 
ebrate?” 
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About Her... 


She was driven away. She will be back. 
She gives in to nothing. 


She returns like a storm during drought. 
Provoking fear and gratefulness. She 
will wet your thirsty consciousness. 


She follows like a child. Determined, 
knowing what she wants. Discovering how 
she will get it. 


Yet she embraces you like a flowering 
meadow. Warming you in the sunlight. 


She loves springtime. She is springtime. 


Do you hear her? I do. But will you 
listen? I do. 


— Brad Sheppard, M.Div., junior 
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A Boat Story 


by Amy Kay Watson, M.Div. senior 
(Sermon preached in Miller Chapel, 
September 21, 1994) 


When I was a child, I read the 
Chronicles of Narnia, and I believed 
them. I believed that they were true, and 
I believed that one day I would turn 
around and spot a door that hadn’t been 
there before, or I might be taken into a 
painting, or maybe I would just wake up 
and find myself there—looking into 
Aslan’s face. If you aren’t familiar with 
the Chronicles of Narnia, I should tell 
you that they are stories about a very 
magical place where wonderful and 
terrible things happen, and there is a 
Lion—a very Great Lion, named Aslan. 
The stories are often allegorical about 
living a Christian life, and Aslan’s 
presence in those stories helps us to see 
Christ’s presence in our own lives. 


One of my favorite Narnia stories 
takes place on a boat. This boat is called 
the Dawn Treader, and it is carrying the 
King of Narnia, Caspian. The crew of 
the Dawn Treader is searching the sea 
along which Narnia borders, looking for 
seven lost Knights. My favorite story 
takes place when they catch sight of 
what they think is land, but which really 
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turns out to be an unexplainable, dense 
darkness. 


The crew set into discussing whether 
or not they wanted to go into the 
darkness, and were about to decide 
against it when a very brave member of 
the crew, a mouse named Reepicheep, 
protested... 


“But what manner of use would it be 
plowing through that blackness?” asked 
Drinian. 


“Use?” replied Reepicheep. 
“Use, Captain? If by use you mean 
filling our bellies or our purses, I 
confess it will be no use at all. So far 
as I know we did not set sail to look 
for things useful but to seek honor 
and adventure. And here is as great 
an adventure as ever I heard of, and 
here, if we turn back, no little 
impeachment of all our honors.” 


Several of the sailors said things 
under their breath that sounded like 
“Honor be blowed,” but Caspian 
said: 


“Oh, bother you, Reepicheep. I 
almost wish we’d left you at home. 
All right! If you put it that way, I 
suppose we shall have to go on. 
Unless Lucy would rather not?” 
(Now, Lucy was the youngest on 
board the ship.) 


Lucy felt that she would very 
much rather not, but what she said 
out loud was, “I’m game.” 


Friends, I want to confess to you 
right up front that I am a fearful person. 
I look ahead in my life and very often 
what I see is darkness. I look ahead to 
this coming year, enrolled in challenging 
classes even though it is my last year of 
school and I don’t know how long my 
concentration and enthusiasm will hold 
out. | am supposed to put together a 
Middle School youth group for my field 
education church and I really don’t 


know if I can do it. I look ahead at the 
coming year, welcoming in a new class 
of Juniors at PTS, and getting to know a 
new congregation, and I am gripped 
with fear that I will not be understood, 
or accepted, and that I will fail. 


“When he went ashore, he saw a 
great crowd; and he had compassion for 
them and cured their sick.” 


For many of us who come to PTS, 
we come because we looked out the 
windows of our lives and we saw a great 
crowd. We saw women and men who 
were seeking peace. We saw futile 
attempts at achieving that peace. Still we 
see people dying of hunger, of thirst, of 
neglect... and we want to do something 
to help. We, like Jesus, have compassion 
for them. We read in the gospels that if 
we will go out into the crowd in the 
name of Jesus Christ, then we will be 
given the power to act as Jesus would 
have acted. The hungry may be fed.if 
only we will go out into the crowd with 
our own resources and the blessing of 
God. 


That is the backdrop for today’s 
story. Jesus went into the crowd, healed 
their sick, and fed the hungry—5000 
hungry, plus women and children, and 
afterwards, he sent the disciples to their 
next stop while he went off to pray. 


Towards dawn a storm builds over 
the sea, and Jesus, in caring concern for 
his friends, goes out onto the water to be 
near them and ensure their safety. Peter 
does not react the way his compatriots 
do to the figure off their bow. In Peter 
there is no fear. He calls out to Jesus and 
asks him to “Command me to come 
out,” thinking that’s what makes it work. 
Jesus issues the command as he was 
asked. He knows this is something Peter 
wants to do and there’s no reason to 
deny him. Peter steps out of the boat, 
leaving the safety of a known environ- 
ment and putting his trust 100% in what 
Jesus can and will do. 
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But then he notices the waves. Those 
high waves, being tossed about by 
incredible winds. Winds that can throw a 
thousand pounds of water into the air at 
once—and he is standing in the middle 
of them. He doesn’t get excited about 
the fact that he’s surviving it all. No... 
he starts to worry. His mind fills with 
“What if I don’t make it?” The anxiety is 
overwhelming. His life flashes before 
his eyes as the salt water fills his mouth, 
and he doesn’t even realize how loudly 
he’s screaming for help... 


In the next moment, he is stepping 
into the boat—and he realizes Jesus’ 
arm is supporting him. As he feels the 
warmth of sunlight on his back he is torn 
because he doesn’t know whether to 
cling to Jesus in gratitude for saving his 
life or step back in awe of a man who is 
not like other men. Before he has a 
chance to decide, the witnesses on the 
boat already are on their faces declaring 
in stunned voices, “Truly—you are the 
son of God!” 


Now friends, if Peter were a Baptist 
(the kind of Baptist I grew up around), 
and if someone asked him about his 
call... “Tell us about when Jesus walked 
out to YOUR boat and commanded you 
to step out into the waves.” Well, if 
Peter were a Baptist then I expect that he 
would tell them, “Oh, yeah, it was really 
bad...I mean, those waves were a mile 
high if they were a foot. The boat was 
churning like you wouldn’t believe. But 
I heard a voice, clear as a bell in all that 
wind. It gently called my name and I 
knew instantly that it was the Lord. But I 
was afraid. I held back. I didn’t want to 
go out there. But then Jesus said, 
“PETER! STEP OUT!” And I followed. 
I followed. I’ve been following ever 
since. Now, it hasn’t been easy. No. Not 
easy. There’s been trial. Trouble. But the 
Lord’s been there...every step of the 
way. 


Now friends, if Peter were a 
Presbyterian (the kind of Presbyterian I 
see walking around here), and if 
someone asked him about his call... 
“Tell us about the time when you 
stepped out of the boat.” Well, if Peter 
were a Presbyterian, then I expect that 
he would say, “Well...it was...uh, it was 
storming, and visibility was poor. We 
were trying to get across the lake, but we 
were having a hard time of it. I was 
looking out for a break in the fog, and I 
saw a figure. I couldn’t quite recognize 
who it was, but I figured we must be 
close to shore, so I called out, “Hey, you 
over there...is it safe to come out?” 
Well, the guy called back that it was, so 
I stepped out of the boat. Turns out I 
stepped out a bit too soon and fell, 
plunged right in. You might say I...sank 
like a rock. So the guy reaches down and 
pulls me up and just as the storm calms 
down I see it’s Jesus and we got back 
into the boat.” 


No matter how the story is told, what 
we see in Matthew’s telling of the story 
is that Peter stepped out of the boat. He 
left the environment that he understood. 
Peter was a fisherman and he knew 
boats. He also knew that surface water 
tension did not support the weight of a 
human being. 


What have you left? Each of us has 
stepped here out of a boat. Some of you 
have left the security of a small college, 
or the secular anonymity of a state 
university. Some of you have left good 
jobs, or at least good unemployment 
checks, houses, apartments, friends, 
family... Many people don’t realize that 
when someone comes here for the first 
time, they are often giving up everything 
they used to have. To come here to 
seminary is a great opportunity, but you 
may have had to face the biggest loss of 
your life in order to come. You have 
taken a big risk by stepping out of your 
boat. Even if you’ve been in seminary 
before, you are still taking the risks of 
taking on more debt, subjecting yourself 


to more grading policies, heftier housing 
deposits, and cafeteria food. Lord only 
knows what will happen to your faith 
this year. You have taken a risk. 


That first syllabus I received a week 
ago wasn’t too bad. I looked at the 
reading list and thought, “Hey, 
yeah...this could be interesting. Wow. 
Seminary’s cool.” With each subsequent 
syllabus, I saw the waves arching higher 
and higher over my head. Remembering 
my Junior High youth group, I was 
pretty sure the boat was starting to lunge 
towards my head. And then I looked into 
the deep. My student loans; my unpaid 
seminary bill; and a list of required 
books to buy... 


So here you are. What is it like? 
How high are the waves? Whether you 
are here because you were moved to 
compassion by the crowds, or because 
Jesus told you to step out, or because 
you were seeking adventure and honor 
in the service of your King, or because 
you were just looking for a way through 
the fog, no matter why you are here, you 
can be assured of one thing: the waves 
will come. 


There is someone standing outside 
the boat. When the waves are high, I 
suggest you take the hand that is 
stretching out towards you, and find out 
whose it is. 


“Do not fear, for I have redeemed 
you; 

I have called you by name, you are 
mine. 

When you pass through the waters, I 
will be with you; 

and through the rivers, they shall not 
overwhelm you; 

Because you are precious in my 
sight 

and honored, and I love you. 

Do not fear, for | am with you.” 
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About You... 


She grabs you. Her eyes glow with 
determination and discontent. Her over 
apparent zeal for change fills your soul with 


Joy. 


She grabs the world and shows it her 
wounds. She will not accept its apologies. 
By her, it will realize the truth. 


She is firmly planted in reality. She refuses 
to loosen her grip. She will not receive a 


refusal. 


She challenges while cooperating. She 
brings new meaning to forgotten gospels. 


She loves you. And if it were not for that 
love where would you be? 


— Brad Sheppard 


More About You... 


She stalks you. Persistently. She compels 
you to render justice to her and others of her 
kind. She will remember you. 


She dreams for you. She wants the best for 
you which is the best for all. And she cries 
for you when you ignore the dream. 


She accompanies the wind on its journey of 
change. She leaves very little as it was 
before. Yet she does not destroy, only 

transforms. 


At times delicate, at times rigid, she confuses 
you. Or do you refuse to understand? She 
waits for you. 


She finds you. She will not leave you be. 
You like her presence. You ask her to teach 


you. 


She thanks you. You are the grateful one. 
Her gift has made your life richer. 


— Brad Sheppard 
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Rainy Night 


An old man 

Walking with shaky steps 

In the dead of a cold rainy night 
And 

A dog 

Swallowing the loneliness. 


Already, 
The dreams have faded away 
From me. 


In front of the mirror, 

With candle shimmering on high, 
One, 

Two... 

The splinters of life keep 

Rolling over and over 

And drifting with the wind. 


And under the eaves, 

A ray of hope is caught in a cobweb, 
Swaying between the rain 

And the wind. 


Ah, 

To spend these nights alone, 
Staying, without knowing tomorrow, 
Is beyond my power. 


— Kye Won Lee, Th.M student 


Night 


A bottle. 

A candle. 
Darkness. 

Are you there God? 


A glass. 

A flame. 
Shimmering light. 
Stay with me Lord. 


Alone, 


and yet seeking shelter in this loneliness. 


I feel the walls closing in on me. 
Watch over me O God. 


A sigh. 

A prayer. 

Stillness. 

Are you coming Lord? 


— Christian G. Holleck, M.Div., senior 





Divination 


The tea cup is hot, 

hot like the words of a Calvinist 
preacher 

as I take it from the microwave. 


The ancient Chinese used to read 
tortoise shells 

and consult the I-Ching 

to know tomorrow, 

to know yesterday, 

to know now. 


All I’ve got is my tea leaves. 


They swirl timelessly, 

moving from surface to bottom, 
bottom to surface, 

with patriotic obedience to 
predetermined uncertainty 

like electrons changing energy shells. 


The steam rises quickly in this cold 
room 

like primordial vapor 

from some terrestrial sphere— 

a collage of matter 

weighted by infinite probability. 


Watching the leaves 

I think of all that has happened to me, 
hope for all I want to happen, 

and shiver from the chill left in my 
room. 


— Eric Thurman, M.Div., junior 
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In Praise of Updike 


by Todd Shy, M.Div., middler 
Associate Editor, Testament 


“Laugh at ministers all you want, 
they have the words we need to hear.” 
So muses Harry “Rabbit” Angstrom, the 
hero of John Updike’s four volume 
Rabbit opus, in Rabbit is Rich. 


Rabbit Angstrom’s remark reflects 
the customary ambivalence about 
Christian ministers that flavors much of 
John Updike’s work: at once apprecia- 
tive but also tongue-in-cheek. Ministers 
are important in Updike’s fictional 
world, but they also provide comic 
relief. They bumble through their duties 
with sincerity and energy, but in 
Updike’s stories they most often look 
ridiculous, if well-intentioned. Rabbit 
Angstrom, for instance, nicknames the 
minister he refers to in the above 
quotation, Soupy. In Rabbit, Run, Harry 
Angstrom plays golf with an Episcopal 
minister named Eccles, who counsels 
him about his marriage. Rabbit feels 
trapped. He does not know where to 
turn. His instinct is simply to run. On the 
golf course Eccles engages him in a 
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theological discussion. Rabbit’s musings 
reveal something of Updike’s own love- 
hate relationship with ministers: 

“It hits Rabbit depressingly that he 
really wants to be told...he really wants 
to be told about it, wants to be told that 
it is there, that he’s (Eccles) not lying to 
all those people every Sunday. As if it’s 
not enough to be trying to get some 
sense out of this crazy game you have to 
carry around this madman trying to 
swallow your soul. The hot straps of the 
bag gnaws his shoulder.” 


The minister in Updike’s world is 
often just this mixture of servant and 
madman; he is peevish but somehow 
necessary. 


If any major writer is qualified to 
portray Protestant Christianity in fiction, 
the privilege must be Updike’s. Born in 
1932 in Shillington, Pennsylvania, 
Updike grew up in a Lutheran house- 
hold, graduated from Harvard, spent a 
year in England at the Ruskin School of 
Drawing and Fine Art, then worked for 
The New Yorker until 1957. His first 
novel, The Poorhouse Fair, was 
published in 1959. Since then Updike 
has written some eighty books, includ- 
ing fifteen novels, countless short 
stories, essays, book reviews, poems, 
children’s stories and memoirs. His 
versatility is unrivalled. His awards 
include the Pulitzer Prize and the 
National Book Award. 


On top of these accolades, or 
beneath them, or behind them, is 
Updike’s persistent adherence to 
Christian faith, an unusual feat on the 
literary landscape. He kindled that faith 
in the 1950’s as “a nervous newcomer to 
New York City, husbandhood, and 
paternity.” At the time he was, he said, 
“fearful and desolate” and aware that 
though young he would eventually die. 
In his agitated state, he read Chesterton, 
Unamuno, C.S. Lewis and others, but it 
was Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling 
which at last, as Updike describes it, 


“relieved my dreadful solitude; his 
voice...gave me back my right to live...; 
for a time, I thought of all my fiction as 
illustrations to Kierkegaard.” Readers of 
Updike will know that the young man 
“saved” by Kierkegaard becomes 
something of a Barthian theologically. 
His biography then takes him from the 
tunnels of midtown Manhattan to a 
small town in Massachusetts where he 
joined a Congregational Church. 
Currently John Updike attends an 
Episcopal church. New England has 
become his adopted homeland. 


Though he is a church-goer, it would 
not be unfair to say that Updike is 
unorthodox. In an interview with 
Episcopal Life (May 1993) he sounds 
more indebted to William James than 
Karl Barth: “I wouldn’t say that I’m one 
of those who’s certain that God is there 
at all. I find it hard to imagine anybody 
who is that certain, in fact. But it’s 
always seemed to me that he should be 
there, and that our best self is called 
forth by acting as though he is.” 


His religious beliefs certainly 
influence his work, but not by over- 
whelming his art. The balance lies, as he 
describes it, in “trying to give human 
behavior theological scrutiny.” His 
Barthian perspective persists in some 
ways, but one also gets the impression 
that his spiritual crisis, once resolved, is 
safely behind him. The resolution has 
allowed him to explore and breathe. 
Having been saved from despair, Updike 
seems free to describe the world as he 
sees it. For it is God’s world, and 
Updike’s purpose is to “hymn” the 
creation as the Psalmists did. Unlike the 
Psalms, however, his songs include 
countless elaborations of human 
sexuality. Ever the novelist of detail, 
sexuality unproscribed, Updike’s prose 
is not for the Puritan or Victorian- 
minded. The generation of his characters 
is one freed by the Pill and a new sexual 
ethic. One way to read Updike would be 
to view sex as a kind of surrogate 
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religious experience in a “post-Puritan” 
America. 


His novels also, as we have seen, 
include clergymen; his characters ask 
religious questions and sometimes go to 
church. Some works pose explicitly 
Christian questions. Roger’s Version, for 
instance, deals with a divinity school 
professor and a young computer whiz 
who wants to prove the existence of God 
scientifically. A Month of Sundays 
involves an adulterous minister who is 
sent away for four weeks to ponder his 
vocation. Clergymen figure prominently 
in the Rabbit tetralogy. And yet none of 
these novels is didactic about religion. 


The Christian might be tempted to 
read Updike simply to encounter his 
theological moments, or simply to see 
how he describes the clergy. But the 
Christian reader should approach 
Updike as all readers approach Updike, 
to revel in his gift for describing the 
physical world, to enjoy his evocation of 
post-War America, and to be instructed 
by the dilemmas his characters face. In 
all these areas Updike is, perhaps, 
without rival. He is absolute master of 





physical description. A cuticle is not too 
insignificant, a landscape not too broad 
for his attention. His author-eye never 
misses what lies in his characters’ view. 
One critique of Updike has been, 
consequently, that his subjects are not 
large enough, that he has not written a 
“great book.” Let each reader decide for 
himself. (This reader feels the Rabbit 
tetralogy is a “great book” candidate.) 
But the point with Updike is not to miss 
the trees for the forest—the forest, in 
one way, is simply the trees. 


I close with an example of one of 
Updike’s descriptive passages. It 
highlights the sheer poetry of his 
language, and climaxes in a vivid 
memory. Many such epiphanies pepper 
Updike’s novels and focus his short 
stories. The following paragraph is from 
an early story called “Flight”: 


“Without waiting to hear her answer 
or to find a coat, I left the house and got 
our old car out of the garage. The 
weekend before, I had broken up with 
Molly again. All week I hadn’t spoken 
to her, though I had seen her once in 
Faber’s, with a boy in her class, averting 


her face while I, hanging by the side of 
the pinball machine, made wisecracks in 
her direction. I didn’t dare go up to her 
door and knock so late at night; I just 
parked across the street and watched the 
lit windows of her house. Through their 
living-room window I could see one of 
Mrs. Bingaman’s vases of hothouse iris 
standing on a white mantel, and my 
open car window admitted the spring air, 
which delicately smelled of wet ashes. 
Molly was probably out on a date with 
that moron in her class. But then the 
Bingamans’ door opened, and her figure 
appeared in the rectangle of light. Her 
back was toward me, a coat was on her 
arm, and her mother seemed to be 
screaming. Molly closed the door and 
ran down off the porch and across the 
street and quickly got into the car, her 
eyes downcast in their sockets of 
shadow. She came. When I have finally 
forgotten everything else, her powdery 
fragrance, her lucid cool skin, the way 
her lower lip was like a curved pillow of 
two cloths, the dusty red outer and wet 
pink inner, I’1] still be grieved by this 
about Molly, that she came to me.” 


Updike is a major writer, worth the 
attention of anyone interested in 
contemporary fiction. But he is of 
peculiar interest to the American 
Protestant, perhaps, for we have 
produced notoriously few voices in the 
larger world of literature and the arts. 
Updike, if idiosyncratic theologically, is 
of great interest to those of us concerned 
with how religion and art function in the 
same world, and, indeed, in the space of 
the same personality. 


In the 
Lunchroom... 


During the last few weeks, some of our 
editorial staff members went roaming 
around the cafeteria with tape recorders 
asking people if they would mind 
answering our In the Lunchroom 
question of the quarter: 


“What do you feel to be the relationship 
between masters students and doctoral 
students here at the Seminary?” 


Following are some of the responses: 


“There seem to be some Ph.D. students 
who are very open to talking with 
M.Div. students—the ones who, I think, 
see themselves involved in the church as 
scholars, and because of this, they are 
more open to relating to M.Div. 
students. In other cases, I think, there’s 
not a tremendously warm relationship 
between the two groups. But I think that 
most Ph.D. students are approachable if 
the M.Div. student will take the 
initiative. ..” - Keith Kerber, M.Div. 
middler 


“I’ve had some doctoral students as 
preceptors who were really great [this 
student offers some examples]...I feel 
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like we’re really separated, though. Let’s 
face it—we’re treated much differently 
than Ph.D. students by the faculty. I 
remember last year, I saw an advertise- 
ment in the Wineskin about a seminar for 
graduate students. I thought I was a 
graduate student, so I showed up, but 
was told, ‘you’re not a graduate student, 
you’re just an M.Div. student.’ And I 
thought, ‘I did graduate. I’m taking 
masters level courses and it’s not just a 
piece of cake.’” - anonymous M.Div. 
middler 


“We’re perceived as very different. I’ve 
been told several times that we’re not 
graduate students—there’s sort of a 
“you're still freshmen” type attitude. 
And I don’t think masters students come 
in contact with doctoral students, which 
says a lot on its own.” - Lynne 
Burmeister McQuown, M.A. senior 


“Lots of people think that both masters 
and doctoral students should all be 
considered “graduate students” and 
should all be treated more or less 
equally, but it feels to me like M.Div. 
students are here. . .for a broader, more 
professional degree. Graduate students 





are more focused on the particular area 
they’re studying and it’s just a different 
feeling because their focus is different. I 
can respect that.” - Eric Jacobsen, 
M.Div. senior 


“You caught me right in the middle of 
comps and my focus has been narrow 
lately. My personal relationship with 
M.Div. students is basically good—most 
of that contact has been through the 
CRW community, and the ways in 
which the deacons down there have 
brought people together. I guess I have 
some experiences that have led me to 
think that there is something of a divide, 
but I really can’t account for that and I 
really don’t want to speculate on what 
causes that.” - anonymous Ph.D. student 


“Some of my best friends are Ph.D. 
students! I think there are some really 
good relationships between the masters 
students who are interested and for those 
who are willing to sit down with the 
Ph.D. students, I think the Ph.D. 
students are willing to interact. I’ve 
never had any experience of there being 
a big separation between the two 
groups.” - Robert Lawrence, M.Div. 
senior 


“The way you've posed the question 
suggests, maybe, a malicious intent. It’s 
like coming up and saying, ‘What do 
you think the relationship is between the 
M.Div. juniors and the M.Div. 
middlers?’ There seems no way to 
answer that type of question. My 
experience has been that doctoral 
students have been encouraging and 
basically willing to treat me as a 
colleague.” - Holly Taylor-Bullman, 
M.Div. senior 


We hope, In the Lunchroom will be a 
regular column in The Testament from 
now on. But this depends on you. If you 
have an interesting question that you 
would like to see posed to people “in the 
lunchroom,” send it to the editor. 
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Editors’ Notebook: On Promise Keepers 


PRO 


by Dwight P. Davidson 


Okay, I admit that Promise Keepers might appear to 


some folks simply as a retrograde organization created to give | 


middle-class American men ecclesiastical sanction for re- 
conquering the social and cultural power they feel they've lost 
because of the growth of the women's movement. I also 
admit that America's problems won't simply be solved if, as 
one PKer said when interviewed on First Person with Maria 
Shriver, “American men would get their acts together." 
Certainly women have as much responsibility for promoting 


renewal and regeneration in this country as men do. 
But on the other hand, an easy dismissal of the Promise 
Keepers movement is just as egregious an error as an easy 
acceptance of it would be. PK, despite its almost overwhelm- 
ing locker-room feel, has plenty of redeeming qualities. Its 
principle aim, after all, is to nurture 

people of integrity--people who will be 

willing to commit themselves to 

honesty, family loyalty, faithfulness and p ; 

prayer. Is that such a bad thing in a 

nation where the divorce rate is well 

over 50% and where the larger culture 

is constantly tempting us with the idea 

that our personal (and often fleeting) satisfaction is more 
important than our responsibilities to our families? I suppose 
my question for many objectors would be, to what extent does 
this specific good end act to mitigate PK's implied 
patriarchalism? 

What's more, in terms of sheer numbers (280,000 men 
attended rallies in 1994 alone), Promise Keepers has probably 
been the largest movement bringing together African- 
American, Hispanic-American and white church-goers that 
the evangelical world has ever seen. President Randy 
Phillips, in the April issue of the PK organ, Men of Action, 
boldly said, "even if 100,000 men of color come forward, 
where does it get us if we're not prepared to walk hand-in- 
hand, building relationships one relationship at a time?" The 
sixth of the seven principles on which the movement was 
founded, in fact, states that PK aims to "demonstrate the unity 
of the Body of Christ across racial and denominational lines," 
and to give walk to their talk, one of April's articles, entitled 
"From Riots to Reconciliation in Miami," was printed both 
in English and in Spanish. I'm sure I don't have to remind 
many of our readers that one doesn't hear the "R" word 
thrown around an awful lot in evangelical circles, especially 
in the context of racial issues. I say relish whatever treasure 
you can find in the field--or as a greater One put it, "Whoever 
is not against us is for us" (Mark 9:40). 
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CON 


by E. Todd Shy 


Some Christian leaders have been raving for over a 
hundred years about the absence of men from churches. One 
of the remedies has been to refocus attention on the masculine 
nature of Christian faith. Revivalist Billy Sunday called Jesus 
a "robust, red blood man." On the other end of the spectrum, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick wrote a book called The Manhood of 
the Master (1913), wanting to present a religion that would 
interest "real men." 

More recently, the group Promise Keepers has rallied 
men around the flag. On a simple level, PK is about 
encouraging men to be faithful to their families, their 
communities and their churches. Who could object? But, in 
an almost stereotypical picture of "the way men handle 
problems," PK clears out the women and children and rents 
sports stadiums for its all-male 
proceedings. Dwight is probably right: 
this medium is incidental to what they 
do. As a good pragmatist I am sympa- 
thetic to measuring ideas by their fruit. 

Still, some of the rhetorical fruit 
bothers me. Apart from the Big Game 
atmosphere, the implied message is that 
PK's ideals of manhood somehow correspond to Christian 
truths, that Jesus really is a "man's man," as if the meaning of 
that is self-evident and attractive. Moreover, PK suggests 
(maybe just to me) the husband taking the tools from the 
struggling wife or giving that tight lid its final winning turn. 
Men rent football stadiums. Women go to church. As always 
there is something inadequate about the female effort. 

How important is it to single out (or posit) "male" 
aspects of Christian faith? How important is it that Jesus was 
a carpenter, and thus was good with his hands and with tools? 

Guys, come on. Away with these periodic pep rallies. 
Give that $55 fee to a single mother on welfare. And learn 
from the ways women have anchored churches, instead of 
leaving them at home while you come up with real solutions. 
Churches have plenty at stake in reaching out to men, but no 
need to reach men as "real men." It is the red-blooded, 
football stadium ethos which Promise Keepers can afford to 
lose. 


® 


HH If you're interested in finding out more about Promise 
Keepers "from the horse's mouth," you can write to Promise 
Keepers, P.O. Box 18376, Boulder, Colorado, 80308 or call 
1-800-456-7594. 
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Indian Summer 


An essay/interview by Tim Dobe, M.Div. Middler 


Field Ed. The words inspire fear and uncertainty in the hearts of most juniors, remind middlers of 
their overloaded schedules and often call to mind images of sweating through one’s first sermon or 
planning pool parties and ski trips for youth group. But not for Elizabeth Clark. For Elizabeth, these 
words conjure up images she’s still trying to cope with, images of a land of extraordinary beauty, profound 
religious symbolism and other images of unsettling suffering and evil--images of India. 


lk to her ankles, stands there hoping Il. 
The first night in the hotel-- to be noticed and maybe given “You must stay and have 
luxurious. Outside, Bombay slept money. A woman. Ademon? A — lunch with us. My wife will make 
covered under its blanket you something,” says the 


Indian minister. He is 
addressing the three men 
in the group and awaiting 
their response. They 
hesitate. One starts to 
accept, “I guess we 
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of darkness. Concealed. 
Hiding what? Servants to 
bring you anything you 
want, open the door for 
you, unfold your napkin in 
your lap. Food and more 
food. Food like home and 
even better. You sleep in 
clean sheets, chilled by 
gusty AC. Dream... The 
blankets thrown back, 
enchanting flute melody 
comes through the shades, 
the sun rises and eagerly 
into the streets as you step 
into the world--beggars 
grab your legs clutching 
and beating their stomachs, 
lepers seem to decay right 
before your eyes. A well of 
holy water bubbles up in 
the mountains of Madurai 
and the desperate and 
reverent masses swarm to 


Elizabeth interrupts, 
“No. But thanks, it’s all 
right. We will get 
something later. Your 
wife is tired.” 


The minister’s wife is 
silent, but her husband 
answers quickly, “No, no. 
You will have lunch with 
us. She is fine.” 


Elizabeth can see that 
the pastor is getting 
annoyed with her. She is 
refusing his hospitality, 





it. A woman with her face and he is obviously not 
painted yellow and _ her used to having a woman 
tongue unnaturally red stuck gimmick? What drives a woman _ speak so assertively to him. Is 
through with a pitchfork--a real to these extremes? she doing the right thing? She 
metal pitchfork right through her wonders. Then she recalls an 
tongue--and rich black hair down earlier conversation with the 
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"I couldn't help but 
wonder, 'How much 
of this can be 
justified as culture 
and how much is 
simply oppression?" 


woman who had told of her 
exhaustion, of her desperate need 
for support from the 
congregation, of her request for 
prayers. One more look at the 
man’s wife, the utter weariness 
about her eyes, and Elizabeth 
knows what she has to do. 


“Thank you, no. We will get 
something in town. Your wife 
needs a break.” 


As they turn to leave, the 
woman takes Elizabeth’s hand in 
her own, holds it firmly and says, 
“Thank you for what you did for 
me today.” 


Elizabeth thinks to herself, 
“Women understand each other.” 
But this is only the first few days. 
Ten more weeks to go. In Christ 
there is no male or female. What 
would prompt a woman to these 
extremes? 


08h, 

Six weeks in the seminary at 
Travandrum in southern India. Is 
this typical? What is going on 
here? Men can leave campus and 
ask no one’s permission, women 
get one chance a month to leave 


and need the permission of the 
principal?! J sit in the classroom, 
women on one side, men on the 
other. Is the professor aware that 
there are any women in this 
room? Will there be some small 
acknowledgment they exist? And 
in the lunchroom it’s the same. 
Women with women, men with 
men. They rarely talk to each 
other at all. This is ridiculous. I 
go and sit with the men and all 
the eyes in the room fix on me. 
Women sit with women, 1 am told, 
by the women themselves. I 
ignore their advice. But the men 
treat me well, their English is 
better. Somehow it’s all right 
because I'm Western. In church 
the women must cover their heads 
and sit behind the men. They 
must take communion after the 
men. And the president of this 
seminary is a prime candidate to 
become bishop of the Church of 
South India?! And when I ask 
the women why it is the way it is 
here, they say simply, “That’s the 
way we do things.” 


That's the way they do things. 
It’s a different culture. And India 
is certainly not just one culture, it 
is many cultures. And such 
beautiful and rich cultures! We 
have our ways and they have 
theirs. "What right do I have to 
impose my Western value 
judgments on them?" I some- 
times thought. But at those 
times, I couldn’t help but wonder, 
"How much of this can be 
justified as culture and how much 
of it is simply oppression?" What 
about the dowry system, for 


instance? Parents choosing who 
their daughters will marry, often 
going into poverty themselves to 
provide the new husband with the 
equivalent of one to two years 
wages. To "take a woman on" in 
much of India is seen as a 
financial burden. And I heard 
story after story about women 
being set on fire by their husbands 
so that they could collect the 
dowry. It happens each day. I 
thought about the abortion rate 
for female babies, the number of 
deaths of female infants, and the 
single women-- the poor ones 
whose families couldn’t afford a 
dowry. What choice do they 
have? I thought about the 
millions of women breaking 
gravel for their creditors all day 
long, working for a tiny 
percentage of what their work is 
worth, kept in debt all their lives 
because of loans they've had to 
take out just to survive. This is 
systemic evil--sin in the structure. 


But there are other realities in 
India, too. At another seminary I 
visited, I saw women getting 
ordained. One woman told me 
that she would choose her own 
husband. One man said that he 
had rejected the dowry system. 
At the secular university men and 
women interacted and mingled 
almost as if they were in the 
United States. A Hindu family 
adopted me and treated me as one 
of their own. We ate joyfully 
together and worshipped--they 
accepted me and I accepted them. 
I heard news that somewhere a 
local minister had attempted to 
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help a number of women stuck in 
debt as gravel-breakers by having 
the church pay the creditor so 
that the women could sell the 
fruits of their labor at market 
value. But soon after, I heard 
news about death threats being 
made by the local ‘mafia’ and that 
the minister had been forced to 
withdraw his support. . . . 


And all of it--- the beauty and 
worship in the temples, the colors 
and graceful sway of saris, the 
lepers, the minister’s tired wife, 
the gravel-breakers, my new 
Hindu ‘parents,’ my frustration at 
inequalities---is still swirling in my 
head and I've been dropped right 
back here at Princeton Seminary, 
a theological mecca. I've found 
myself asking, "Will this place 


seem that comfortable with your 
doubts, your angst over suffering, 
your need for inter-faith dialogue? 
Will you be comfortable?" 


Imagine. Four days after you 
get back from India, classes start. 
You are different and you wonder 
why this place is the same. 
You've gained a new sense that 
feminism is not simply incessant 
whining and overkill. You begin 
to see the mixture of progress and 
oppression that still exists in 
America (it is not all bad in India 
or all good over here). But it is 
all so vague--how can the two 
worlds even inhabit the same 
space? Flashes come at night, at 
2 a.m., when Princeton hides 
under its own blanket--images of 
beautiful smiling women with 


huge baskets of gravel on their 
head, of lepers at your feet, of the 
needy demon woman with her 
yellow face and red tongue with 
the pitchfork in it, and you have 
to hope it is true that the true 
Light has come into the darkness, 
but you know for certain that the 
darkness has not understood it. 
What would prompt a woman to 
go to such extremes? And what is 
the world’s answer? What is 
God’s? 


Timothy Dobe is the Poetry and 
Fiction Editor for the Testament. 
Both he and Elizabeth Clark are 
middlers in the M.Div. program. 


Dan McQuown's Top Ten Reasons 
Why Jesus Could Not Be Ordained as a 
Presbyterian Minister. . . 


10. He refused to speak at church gatherings 
according to Robert's Rules of Order. 
His theology was egocentric ("I am the way"??). 
He never gave his CPM a straight answer 
yon say inal tain etc.) 
He couldn't make it back on foot for annual 


consultations. 


He was too irresponsible--took frequent vacations 
while leaving no forwarding address. 

He was rejected by His home church. 

He had an unclear family history (Your mother 
and your father are who??). 

He said it was easier for a camel to enter the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. 

He hung out with marginalized people not 
approved of by the PLC. 

He had a messiah complex. 
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The Dogs of Nicaragua 
by Vito Aiuto, M.Div. Junior 


1b. 

Just by pulling 

his head up from the dry rocks 

the handsome blood of every 

rabid animal in America 

steps up the rhythm against his bare bones. 
The paint peels. The walls are hard 

and sharp, pushing sting out 

from his heart to his shaking 

to his hurt fur. 


Maybe the hair inside will rest; 

the choking foam that crosses 

his eyes will fall down and sleep. 
Maybe he'll roll over and the cord will 
pull free from the sun. 

Maybe the soldier 

will put the trigger on him 

and the hoarse weight will 

fall into the sky. 


Il. 

In this village 

that curls in the stomach of the ocean 
gravity swells up curdling the air 
until our hands blister and our feet 
go numb. The sun rose before 
the dawn ripping the roosters 

into their voices. Eating beans 

in the shade of the shack, trying 
to breathe in the air that stands 

a few steps away chewing sweet 


cane and talking slow to three brown women on the porch. 


My legs are marked in red by the wind. I can't make 
out what they are saying (if I have ever seen these dogs). 
If I have ever seen these dogs 

running easy down the sidewalk I sank 

the memory in sand and hid it 

underneath the cement bunker 


where they used to store explosives 

up on the bluff. We stayed up 

until light last night looking for 

the skeletons they say are still up there. 


Il. 

Burying a gnarled 

dog not yet dead 

but breathing heavy, its eyes 

turned backwards against 

the red light of the lake. 

I poke at his ribs with the tip 

of my rusted shovel. Staring 

at his long soft body, thinking of fish, 
cleaning them on the slick wood of the dock, 
the bone-sharp knife. Their scales 
slip off in whispers, broken coins 

that shimmer the light in time 

with the water. I dream of thumbing 
through the soft flannel 

pages of my father's will; the insulation 
of the attic, his advice about the roof 
and I swear I am moving. 

Jet planes tear gently through my hair. 
And the dog 1s still moving. 

I wait for you there but 

you never come. 
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Men in Search of God 


by Larry Van Hise, M.Div. Senior 


About five years ago as a 
member and Elder of a small rural 
New Jersey Presbyterian church, I 
decided to organize a men's 
retreat. I had discovered an 
instructional video on fishing, but 
the video had a twofold message. 
For the first thirty minutes of the 
tape, a friendly sort of country 
fellow discussed and 
demonstrated the fine art of bass 
fishing. However, in the final five 
minutes of the video, he shifted 
his message to one of Christian 
discipleship--of fishing for men 
(sorry ladies, but this was his 
language). I thought that the 
message was a good one and 
decided to put together an 
overnight fishing retreat and 
somehow introduce a discussion 
on men and the church. 

I suspect that I was motivated 
to do this because of men's lack 
of participation in the life and 
ministry of this church. The 
majority of members occupying 
pews at Sunday worship were 
women, and while some men 
attended with regularity, most 
men participated on the extreme 
periphery of the church. Yes, 
they were there if work needed to 
be done, but only physical work. 
When it came to spiritual issues, 
they seemed willing to leave that 
work up to their mothers, wives, 
sisters or aunts. I wanted to try 
and find a way to bring them in 





closer to the life and ministry of 
the church, and I thought that a 
fishing retreat might be a good 
starting point. 

I sent out a flyer to all of the 
men associated in some way with 
the church. I invited them to my 
home one evening to view a video 
on bass fishing and to discuss the 
possibility of conducting an 
overnight fishing trip. I 
suggested that beer, popcorn, 


"Not one of the men 
suggested that his 
father served as a 
Christian role model..." 





coffee and cake would be 
available and hoped that they 
would come. To my surprise 35 
men showed up; only about 10 of 
these men attended church on any 
regular basis. I served the 
refreshments and ran the tape. A 
good conversation followed on 
both aspects of "fishing," and the 
retreat was born. Of the men 
there, 25 committed to attend the 
retreat. 

Saturday morning of the 
retreat dawned with a drenching 
rain and a less than hopeful 
forecast. For a moment I 
considered canceling the trip; but 
I decided to go forward with it, 


and prayed for sunshine. God 
provides. Despite the prophecy 
of doom in the weather forecast, 
the sun appeared brightly at about 
10 a.m. and stayed with us for the 
remainder of the weekend. 

After a 10-car caravan to a 
state park in south Jersey, a great 
day of fishing and a barbecued 
steak dinner, I assembled the men 
at dusk around a blazing 
campfire, then initiated a dialogue 
on their relationship with God and 
the church. Happily, no one 
bolted for the woods when I 
introduced the subject of 
spirituality. In fact, everyone 
seemed willing to participate in 
the discussion. 

One of the first questions I 
asked was: "As a child, who 
encouraged you to attend Sunday 
school or church; your father or 
mother?" To a man, the answer 
was: "My mother." Later in the 
evening, I asked who functioned 
as a male Christian role model for 
them. There were all sorts of 
answers: a pastor, a male Sunday 
school teacher, a friend of the 
family. However, not one of the 
men suggested that his father 
served as a Christian role model. 

Frankly, I was stunned by this 
response. This was not an 
unusual group of men. They 
represented a cross section of 
ages and backgrounds. The ages 
ranged from 25 to 72. 
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Occupations ranged from 
professionals (banker, engineer, 
teacher, artist, administrator), to 
farmers and tradesmen (carpen- 
ters, electricians, truck driver). 
But they all had one thing very 
much in common: their respective 
fathers failed them when it came 
to their personal spiritual 
development. Had it not been for 
their mothers, they might have 
never come to know God and 
their spiritual selves. 

Of course, not all of these men 
were closely associated with the 
church and its mission. Yet, 
many had eagerly joined this 
retreat knowing that a portion of 
it would deal with "God issues." 
Why? 

I think initially that they were 
looking for fellowship that was 
uniquely male. At a time in our 


“6 


society when the traditional role 
of the male is undergoing rapid 
change, perhaps they were 
looking for a safe place to act out 
their "maleness," however each 
one defined it. Secondly, I think 
that perhaps many of them 
believed that they would come 
into closer contact with God, that 
God would somehow speak to 
them more clearly in this outdoor 
environment, rather than in the 
closed confines of a church 
building. Finally, perhaps some 
were still trying to seek out a 
Christian male role model, a 
surrogate father, if you will, 
someone to teach them how a 
Christian man should live, love 
and work in this confusing world. 
Surely, for all who went, 
including myself, our own fathers 
failed to fulfill this critical need. 


Have you been surfing lately?? 


"Those of us accepting 
the vocation of ministry 
need to be mindful of 
the unique spiritual 
needs of both men and 
women..." 


The real success of this retreat 
was measured in the increased 
activity of some of these men in 
the life and mission of the church. 
We followed up on the retreat 
with discussion groups and other 
activities that focused on how a 
Christian male should live out his 
life in this time and place. These 
events seemed to sustain and 
nurture these men in the faith. 

I think that the retreat and 
subsequent activities were as 


Now don't get us wrong, we're not implying that you should be NetScaping instead of doing all your 
important homework, but for those of you who happen to have a few spare minutes to browse around the 


Internet, we thought we'd list some interesting "Christian" web sites. . . 


Catholic Resources on the Net 
www.cgi.cs.cmu.edu/Web/People/spok/catholic. html 

Center for Biblical Literacy 
www.cbl.org/cbl/ 

Center for Reformed Theology 
www.erc.msstate.edu/~barlow/reformed. html 

Christian Computing Magazine 
www.website. net/~ccmag/ 

Christian Music Online 
www.cmo.com/cmo/index.html 

Christian Youth-Work 
www.engr.orst.edu:80/~freilish/youth-work. html 

Inter Varsity Christian Fellowship 
www.gospel.com.net/iv/ 

National and international Religion Report 
www.cs.moravian.edu:80/NIRR/ 
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Kerygma on the Web 
www.webcom.com/~blcjr/ 

Logos Research Center 

islander. whidbey.net/~logos/ 
MissionWeb 

www. iclnet.org/pub/resources/text/mnet/mweb-home. html 
Not Just Bibles 

www. iclnet.org/pub/resources/christian-resources. html 
Science and Christianity 

hercules. geology. uiuc.edu/~shimmri/christianity/scichr.html 
Theology 100 On-Line Glossary 

www.nd.edu/~jvanderw/theo100/glossary/glossary. html 
Scrolls from the Dead Sea 

sunsite.unc.edu/expo/deadsea.scrolls.exhibit/intro. html 
Yahoo Christianity Directory 
- www.yahoo.com/Society_and_Culture/Religion/Christianity/ 
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warmly welcomed by the women in the church as 
they were by the men. Many women, who were 
disappointed that their husbands had not shared in 
their interest and work in the church, were 
delighted to find a new level of excitement and 
activity in their men, a sense of new-found faith. 

In reflecting on this retreat, my mind came 
around to the Promise Keepers, the all-male 
organization that seems to be growing rapidly 
throughout the country. I don't know much about 
the organization, though I know tt has its critics 
who see it as a negative reaction to feminism. 
And, frankly, I must admit that I am a bit cynical 
about the aims of an organization that has grown 
so quickly and that masses together 20,000 to 
50,000 men at a clip. But I do understand the 
need for men to be with men. Not all of the time, 
for sure, but at times men seem to need to be with 
each other. And frankly, I can't think of a better 
place for men of all races and ages to find 
togetherness than in praying, singing and coming 
to understand clearly the right way to live, the way 
that Christ himself taught us all--to live a life of 
love and self-sacrifice. 

Perhaps Promise Keepers is touching men in the 
same way that my small retreat did several years 
ago. It is addressing the spiritual needs of a group 
of people that has been left undeveloped and 
under-nourished by both fathers and the church. 
Those of us accepting the vocation of ministry 
need to be mindful of the unique spiritual needs of 
both men and women. In our efforts to bring 
inclusiveness to the language, liturgy and 
symbolism of the church, we need to keep fresh in 
our minds that we are different; that we are 
created male and female and that perhaps we do 
experience God in different and wonderful ways. 


Larry Van Hise is a second-career student, having 
come to PTS after years of investment banking 
(and that after a stint as a Marine pilot!). His 
wife, Angie, attended PTS as well and is currently 
working as a hospital chaplain in the area. 





Hey! Why not take a break from the 
THEOLOGY thing for a while and 
read some good fiction. . . 


Rainer Maria Rilke, Stories of God 
Trans. by M.D. Herter Norton 
(New York: W.W. Norton, 1963) 


This is an oldie, but a goodie. As the legend goes, Rilke 
(1875-1926), the Prague poet and Ukraine-o-phile, 
wrote these 13 stories over the brief span of seven 
nights. The main character of all the tales is the village 
story-teller, who has apparently been convinced that the 
adults of the town have grown too enamored with 
"sense" to actually sense the presence of God. The 
story-teller's tales are fantastic evocations of everything 
from the pathos of Creation (in "The Tale of the Hands 
of God") to the comedy of a child who comes to know 
God as a thimble (in, appropriately, "How the Thimble 
came to be God"). If you're one of the many people 
who finds your imagination closed down by the latest 
theologically fashionable way of talking or thinking 
about your (shall we say) "Creator, Sustainer, and 
Redeemer," you'll breathe a breath of fresh air (and the 
Romantic imagery is quite appropriate here) in the 
childlike wonder of Rilke's Stories of God. 
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Lines from a Middler in Autumn 


by Michael Castagna, M.Div. Middler 


I. IL. TH. 

I fear that with this Dr. Welker And what about this chap, Diogenes, Forgive the tall signor Meel-yor-ay 
We've let some monstrous elk here. Dusty and deep in old cosmologies? For whom there is but one amore, 
Yanks call it scarcely entertaining-- O Lord, how utterly abstruse of him The Father, Son and Holy Barth-- 

in fact, we're all complaining-- To plant his Athens in Jerusalem! If I may speak in words so tart. 

To find an import keen, not dense, Though theologians can't allay us, Remember though, dear seminarians. 
In English clear and entertaining. Soon even seniors may get use of them. | What creeds, not credal words, impart. 
I only hope that he repents But Christian philosophes dismay us-- For came we here fit Sabbatarians 


Of his third tongue's grand eloquence. Thank God they're heard not off the dais! Only to leave as wry grammarians? 


The Big Idea 


by Andrew Choufrine 


part 1: beginning of the big idea 


The big idea begins with our world. 

For example: if you see a knife laying in the grass under a tree, 
you might get the idea to chop down a tree with a knife. 
Here's the beginning of the big idea. 

Many of these come together and start the big idea. 


part 2: development of the big idea 

And like this it goes on until the big idea is completed. 

And then you let people see the big idea by doing it or acting it 

out. Then the big idea is useless. So the ruining of the big idea starts. 
part 3: ruining of the big idea 

First the big idea breaks in a few big chunks. 

Then the little pieces written about in part 1 race back to our 


world where they came from. 


(All this happens very, very fast.) 


BS Andrew Choufrine, age seven, wrote "The Big Idea" and the two poems on page 17. The native of St. Petersburg, Russia 
is the son of Arkadi Choufrine, a Ph.D. student, and wife Marina. 
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Dueling Reviews: 


Two Takes on Alister McGrath & the Future of Evangelicalism 





by E. Todd Shy and Gregg Valeriano 


An Ex-Evangelical Considers 


The "Triumph" of the Movement 
by E. Todd Shy, M.Div. Senior 


I used to call myself evangelical. Now I do not. I was 
part of evangelicalism long enough, however, that I still find 
myself eavesdropping on its conversations. So I come toa 
book like Alister McGrath's Evangelicalism and the Future of 
Christianity with both sympathy and ee: as well as a 
degree of cognitive distance. : 

I wanted to read this parti- 
cular book because I know 
Alister McGrath is no 
intellectual slouch. He holds 
advanced degrees in biology and 
theology. He has written several 
scholarly works on the 
Reformation, as well as a 
burgeoning trough of "popular" 
titles, such as this one. 

McGrath is part of a generation 
of younger evangelical scholars 
who speak with academic 
credibility as well as orthodox 
conviction. The future of the 
movement is sure to be interes- 
ting and substantive. 

But McGrath's book is not about the future of 
evangelicalism, as such. It is about the future of Christianity, 
and the central, ascendant place which evangelicalism, to his 
mind, occupies. He observes the same general collapse of 
liberal "mainline" hegemony that everyone else has observed. 
McGrath chides the theological meandering (and pandering) 
that has led liberalism to its current, ineffectual position. He 
also observes the fall of Enlightenment ideals, and claims that 
evangelicalism will benefit from its topple. 

The book is addressed to an evangelical readership. 
Consequently, McGrath spends far too much time assuring 
evangelicals of their ascendancy, while at the same time 
suggesting ways to maximize the new advantage. His 
arguments are not attentive to an ex-evangelical's questions-- 
he is rallying the troops, not converting the skeptic. Thus, 
while he is good at describing the appeals of evangelicalism, 
he is awful at dissecting the motives of liberalism. His tone is 
unexpectedly triumphalistic, more American than British, 
continued on p. 15 








Alister McGrath and 


The Future of Evangelicalism 
by Gregg Valeriano, M. Div. Middler 


Alasdair MacIntyre has suggested that a sign of a 
healthy tradition is its constant dialogue with itself, 
struggling to define what it means to be "this tradition." If 
the latest proliferation of books on the state of evangelicalism 


is any SHE it seems s that, by MacIntyre's criteria, 


evangelicalism is in tip top shape. 
Or is it? 

Alister McGrath's latest book 
on evangelicalism, Evangelicalism 
and the Future of Christianity 
presents itself as a critical but 
optimistic look at the state of 
American and British evangeli- 
calism as the movement approach 
the third millennium. In this 
review I will be particularly 
addressing McGrath's assessment 
of American evangelicalism. 

According to McGrath, the 
future looks bright for evangelical- 
ism. He describes it as a "high 
octane faith in which head and 
heart are brought together in a movement which is looking 
forward to the future with a sense of expectancy and anticipa- 
tion." Indeed, according to McGrath, evangelicalism "may 
hold the key to the future of Western Christianity." These are 
strong and optimistic words for a movement that has only 
recently re-emerged into the public and academic arena. 

To back up his laudatory tone, McGrath makes a 
number of indictments. He, along with many others in 
mainline denominations, correctly points out that mainline 
churches and their liberal theology are fading quickly. The 
mainline church has sold its soul and the gospel to modernity 
and secularization, he claims, leaving nothing behind but a 
residue of vague spirituality. Evangelicalism, on the other 
hand, has held fast to the Gospel and to orthodoxy and, at the 
same time, has made the Gospel attractive to those outside the 
church without compromising its truthfulness. For McGrath, 
this is the strength and catalyst which will propel 
evangelicalism into the third millennium. 

Though McGrath has much that is positive to say 
continued on p. 13 
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"Future of Evangelicalism," cont. 
(possibly too much) he does warn 
evangelicals of some tendencies that 
could undermine the strength of 
evangelicalism. He argues that one of 
the strengths of evangelicalism is its 
theological diversity and its strong 
belief in C.S. Lewis's idea of "mere 
Christianity." In that light, he argues 
against those who wish to "tighten" 
evangelicalism theologically, thus 
excluding those from the evangelical 
fold who are truly evangelical. But is 
this really an immediate concern? The 
problem with modern evangelicalism as 
I see it is not that it is overly concerned 
with theology but that it has too little 
concern for it. David Wells argues in 
No Place for Truth, or Whatever 
Happened to Evangelical Theology?, 
that evangelicals, through a process of 
accomodation to modernity, have 
become increasingly theologically 
illiterate. Even more condemning, 
Wells states that evangelicals have 
stressed a modern brand of 
subjectivistic pietism that makes the 
cognitive aspect of evangelicalism 
irrelevant. In short, evangelicals have 
tended to lose interest in doctrinal 


concerns. 
Wells is not the only one with 
sympathies similar to McGrath's 
lamenting the current state of evangeli- 
calism. Mark Noll in his book, The 
Scandal of the Evangelical Mind, takes 





A Thought from Pascal... 


"Just as we harm the understanding, we harm the feelings also. 
The understanding and the feelings are moulded by company; 


evangelicals to task over their lack of 
concern for thinking Christianly about 
the world. The scandal of the evan- 
gelical mind, according to Noll, is that 
there is no evangelical mind. Noll, 
unlike Wells, does not attribute this 
scandal to an accommodation to 
modernity as much as he attributes it to 
evangelicalism's inability to shirk some 
theological tenents of fundamentalism 
(i.e., dispensationalism, holiness 
spirituality and Pentecostalism) which 
wreak havoc on the evangelical mind. 
McGrath and Noll in fact, join forces in 
critiquing some of the fundamentalist- 
leaning thinkers within the evangelical 
camp for being too other-worldly, anti- 
intellectual and unwilling to concern 
themselves with exploring how Chris- 
tianity relates to culture and social life 
in general. For example, Noll points 
out that the "Christian fascination with 
the end of the world has existed for a 
very long time, but also that recent 
evangelical fixation on such 
matters—where contemporary events 
are labeled with great confidence as the 
fulfillment of biblical prophesy 
heralding the end time—has been 
particularly intense." For those of us 
who might doubt the continuing 
domination of this way of thinking, 
Noll reminds us of the stream of 
runaway best sellers during the Gulf 
War attempting to interpret the latest 
Middle East crisis as the direct 


the understanding and feelings are corrupted by company. 
Thus good or bad society improves or corrupts them. 
It is, then, all-important to know how to choose 


in order to improve and not corrupt them; 
and we cannot make this choice, if they be not already improved and not corrupted. 
Thus a circle is formed, and those are fortunate who escape it." 


"The mainline church has 
sold its soul to the gospel 
of modernity. . . 
Evangelicalism has made 
the gospel attractive to 
those outside the church 
without compromising 
the gospel's truthfulness." 


fulfillment of biblical prophesy. Rather 
than study what was going on in the 
Middle East, they featured a kind of 
apocalyptic Bible study that drew 
attention away from careful analysis of 
the complexities of the Middle Eastern 
culture. 

McGrath certainly is not as 
critical of the evangelical mind as Noll 
seems to be, though he does cast a 
critical eye upon some parts of 
evangelicalism's "dark side." On the 
whole, however, I (as an evangelical) 
still get the impression that he is too 
optimistic about the movement's future. 
His prediction that evangelicalism 
will "continue to grow numerically 
in the next generation and will achieve 
a still greater academic, social and 
political significance," is indeed quite 
optimistic. This confidence is puzzling, 
especially in light of Wells' 
continued on p.14 
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"Future of Evangelicalism," cont. from p.13 


insight that the "vast growth in evangelically minded 
people in the 60's, 70's and 80's should by now have 
revolutionized American culture. The results should by 
now be unmistakable. Secular values should be reeling, 
and those who are their proponents should be very 
troubled. But as it turns out, all this swelling of the 
evangelical ranks has passed unnoticed in the culture." If 
this is true (and it seems to me to be so), what makes 
McGrath think that the future of evangelicalism will fare 
any differently? 

One of the disconcerting aspects of McGrath's 
"critical analysis" of evangelicalism is that there is very 
little criticism in his analysis. Wells launches a 
devastating critique of American evangelicalism through 
a penetrating analysis of evangelicalism and American 
culture. McGrath neither engages in such an analysis nor 
pays much heed to the Wells' criticism. For McGrath to 
give an honest appraisal of modern evangelicalism he 
really should grapple with the criticisms of others within 
the fold, like Wells and Noll. The fact that he chose not 
to is an indictment of his overall argument because these 
criticisms are substantial--if not devastating--in terms of 
his predictions about evangelicalism's future. 

Despite these weak aspects of McGrath's analysis, 
there 1s much to offer in this book. McGrath gives a 
good review of the history of evangelicalism and its 
Reformed heritage. He challenges evangelicals to learn 
from this history, thus asking them to do something that 
has historically been quite un-evangelical. He also calls 
on evangelicals to gain a better understanding of 
spirituality and their spiritual heritage. By asking 
evangelicals to learn from their history and heritage, 
McGrath is asking evangelicals to leave behind 
something of their anti-tradition mentality (and given that 


bad habits are hard to break, this will be no easy request). 


In the end, I am not convinced (or I'm at least 
somewhat suspicious) of McGrath's optimism. His 
analysis of evangelicalism seems weak and his optimism 
a bit too much to swallow. In my opinion, in order to 
gain a more judicious understanding of the state of 
evangelicalism one would do well to read McGrath's 
book in conjunction with Noll's, The Scandal of the 
Evangelical Mind and Wells's, No Place for Truth. His 
book is an important voice taken as a part of a wider 
discussion of evangelicalism and its future. O 





A Graphical Thought Concerning 
Reinhold Niebuhr's 
View of Things in General 


(more precisely, a doodle found in 
a pacifist's class notes in ET475) 


interesting, symmetrical, 
systematic and 






somehow 
sadly skewed. 


from Herman Melville. . . 


"So there is no earthly way of finding out 
precisely what the whole really looks like. 
And the only mode in which you can derive 
even a tolerable idea of his living contour, 1s 
by going a whaling yourself; but by so doing, 
you run no small risk of being eternally stove 
and sunk by him. Wherefore, it seems to me 
you had best not be too fastidious in your 
curiosity touching this Leviathan." 


-- from Moby Dick 
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"Ex-Evangelical," cont. from p.12 


and on the whole I found it a disap- 
pointing read. 

First, however, I want to affirm 
the general direction in which 
McGrath seeks to steer evangeli- 
calism. He wants the movement to 
focus on Christianity's appeal, rather 
than on grounding its absolute truth 
claims. McGrath believes, of course, 
that evangelicalism is "right" and 
"true," but he turns the discussion 
toward the attractiveness of 
evangelical beliefs, rather than 
demonstrating why they are right. 

He devotes one chapter of seven to 
"The Appeal of Evangelicalism" and 
none to its "Truth." His point is not 
that the category of truth is passe, 
but that "it is now bad tactics to 
major on the truth question." 

Given his intended readership, 
he scrambles to assure people that 
this attractiveness of which he speaks 
is "securely grounded in God's self- 
revelation." But this shift in 
emphasis is still significant, and, to 
my mind, is the best thing that could 


"Both evangelicals and 
liberals could use a 
stronger dose of 
sympathy for their 
opponents. . ." 


happen to evangelical rhetoric. For 
evangelicalism has, on the whole, 
attempted to maintain two character 
traits that live in tension. On the one 
hand it encourages "personal" 
encounters with God; on the other it 
is suspicious of subjectivism and 
"experience." "You can't go by 


experience!" was a familiar refrain in 
my student days with InterVarsity 
even though we did everything 
imaginable to cultivate unmediated 
experience of God. We were 
unbelievably self-conscious about 
spiritual experience and unbelievably 
wary of anything "subjective." 
McGrath has to affirm "truth" to 
maintain the evangelical identity, but 
at least he shifts the emphasis to the 
reasons a person would want to be a 
Christian at all: the content, the 
substance, the attractiveness of the 
faith. 

McGrath's treatment of 
liberalism, however, is less probing 
and less wise. In fact, he bullies the 
liberal tradition, just as liberals used 
to bully "fundamentalists" with 
harangues about their intellectual 
simplicity. If | may land my own 
punch in this fray, some of the 
rancor stems from evangelical envy 
of liberalism's resources (its well- 
endowed Princeton Seminaries, for 
example), and whatever respecta- 
bility the "mainline" once enjoyed 
(and to a degree still does). Liberals 
envy evangelicals too, for their 
vitality and numerical growth. Thus, 
both sides can be defensive. 
McGrath is defensive here. Here are 
some examples of his misfires: 

"Liberalism may stimulate the 
mind; it cannot sustain a church." 
Do I really need to argue against this 
point? The PCA denomination he 
mentions, to which disenchanted 
mainliners were supposedly flock- 
ing, is still one-tenth the size of the 
PCUSA, and much of McGrath's 
argument is numerical. But let's 
move on. 

"Liberalism believed that you 
had to change Christianity to make it 
acceptable." Apart from begging the 
question about what might be 
changed while still preserving Chris- 


tianity (a task evangelicals and 
Catholics have also engaged in), 
McGrath caricatures the liberal 
attempt. From a different angle I see 
many liberals who sought intelli- 
gibility, not simple acceptance by 
some cultural bogeyman. Their 


"There is no evangelical 
hermeneutic with which 
to sort through any 
discussion about 
'essentials.'" 


dilemmas were genuine, at least to 
them. McGrath may not admire their 
solutions to some deep con-fusions, 
but he doesn't need to ridicule them 
either. It leads him to say things like, 
"The rise of liberalism was not an 
organic grassroots phenomenon, it 
was imposed upon the churches by 
an academic and social elite. 
Evangelicalism, in contrast, is a 
popular phenomenon, as its rapid 
development in Latin America in 
particular makes clear." Absurd. 
Both evangelicals and liberals could 
use a stronger dose of empathy for 
their "opponents." 

The real question I have for 
McGrath, and for evangelicalism in 
general, relates to his emphasis on 
the "basics," on C.S. Lewis' famed 
mere Christianity. (The mention of 
Lewis in some evangelical circles 
settles all disputes.) McGrath makes 
much of evangelicals’ ability to dis- 
agree over inessentials because they 
are in agreement on Christian 
essentials. But with what criteria do 
we sort essential beliefs from 
"matters of only relative impor- 
tance"? Relative importance to 
whom? McGrath pictures a kind of 
de facto consensus about these 
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essentials. In other words, evange- 
licals just do recognize the basics. 
They are self-evident in Scripture as 
essentials. 

But the problem, to my mind, 
remains. There is no evangelical 
hermeneutic with which to sort 
through any discussion about 
"essentials." Evangelicalism sur- 
vives without an agreed hermeneutic, 


"McGrath is right, 
liberal illusions have 
been exposed. But the 
postmodern world 
doesn't leave evangeli- 
calism standing as 
victor." 


I think, because it downplays the 
importance of the questions. Its 
minimalist doctrinal nature insures 
its vitality. Here again, the experi- 
ential heart of evangelicalism 
finesses these debates and potential 
debates, and makes them less urgent. 
Liberalism, it could be argued, has 
the opposite problem: close agree- 
ment on method and interpretive 
priorities, with much less vitality in 
actually constructing and believing. 
Evangelicalism's doctrinal 
minimalism (even the academic 
McGrath can boil down the faith to 
six essentials) is not an inconsider- 
able achievement. But it means that 
the movement's populistic, mystical, 


pictistic streams are most significant. 


By my measure Jonathan Edwards is 
less a model for evangelical vitality 
than, say, the average InterVarsity 
staff worker, and nghtly so. 
Evangelicalism avoids facing 
seemingly endless hermeneutical 
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questions by agreeing on how to 
agree (arguing from Scripture) even 
if they do not actually agree. You 
can disagree over whether women 
should be ordained as long as you 
agree that "Scripture" must settle the 
question. Evangelicalism, then, has 
an effective but "phantom" herme- 
neutic, because hermeneutical 
questions do not enjoy pride of place. 
As even McGrath notes, 
evangelicalism's "most distinctive 
feature is not so much a theology as 
a devotional ethos." Again, I admire 
this as evangelicalism's secret. 

Finally, I have to wonder 
whether McGrath really thinks the 
postmodern mood has handed the 
theological discussion to evangeli- 
calism. Liberalism is obviously 
licking its old optimistic wounds, but 
evangelicalism made easy use of 
Enlightenment categories too. Here 
is McGrath's conclusion: "Perhaps 
the most significant contribution that 
evangelicals can make to the future 
of Christianity is to force others to 
realize that the liberal experiment has 
failed and the future of Christianity 
lies in returning to the New 
Testament and rediscovering the 
appeal of biblical Christianity. The 
Enlightenment insisted that this was 
naive and impossible; the Enlighten- 
ment, however, is dead, and with it 
must also die the petty restrictions it 
sought to impose on all Western 
culture. Christianity is free to be 
itself once more." 


The Enlightenment, in fact, did 
not forbid returning to the New 
Testament. The Enlightenment laid 
down criteria for reading biblical 
texts. Those criteria involved 
clearing away the "superstitious" and 
"irrational." The best example of 
this is Thomas Jefferson's miracle- 
free New Testament edition. It is the 
postmodern critique which exposes 
the naivete of access to something 
called "biblical Christianity," not the 
Enlightenment. McGrath is right, 
liberal illusions have been exposed. 
But the postmodern world doesn't 
leave evangelicalism standing as 
victor. There is no "victor," in fact, 
and no new "center" in Christendom. 
McGrath is wrong to place evangeli- 
calism there, not because liberalism 
still occupies that throne, but be- 
cause no one occupies it. And why 
do we need it at all? Evangelical- 
ism, as McGrath suggests, can be 
true to itself without seeking to be- 
come the new "mainstream" Christi- 
anity. It is what it is. Evangelicals 
are too defensive about their status. 
McGrath is steering with strong 
winds when he suggests evangelicals 
focus their energy on the appeal of 
what they believe. Too often, 
however, he sounds like an insecure 
sibling, who boasts of what he's been 
able to accomplish despite being 
born second (without the resources 
of the liberal firstborn). "Let another 
praise you, and not your own mouth" 
(Proverbs 27:2). O 
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Two more by Andrew Choufrine 


The Sun and Moon 


Once this theory flashed in my head: 

The sun could be god and the moon could be the devil. 
At night god, the sun, shines on the devil, the moon, and tries to make him good. 
But the moon, the devil, doesn't become good and takes the evidence of love, 
makes it fake, throws the rest away and sends it down on us. 





The Eclipse of the Sun 


When the eclipse of the sun happens, the devil, the moon, blocks the sun god. 
But the god is more powerful, so it's impossible! 
It's not possible, and it doesn't happen. It only happens in our minds. 
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Heat Wave (or ''We Don't Have These in California") 


by Tiffany Nicely, M.Div. Senior 


The summer storm approaches quietly, at first, 

but visibly. 

The night sky in the distant west is illuminated 
by the lightning, 
and the darkest blue turns into pale white. 

The trees form a border for the fantastic light show, 

And I station myself by the window to watch 

as the storm approaches, 
and the time between each flash of lightning decreases 
as the storm grows closer. 


With two bangs of thunder, which rolls across the sky above, 
the storm is here, 
with crashes of lightening and thunder, 
sometimes coordinated, 
sometimes not. 
The ground is wet and all the humidity of the day 
is now raining down furiously, 
bombarding us yet again. 


The light show illuminates the field below, 
and even the sign on the far side of the field is legible. 
Bright as the noonday sun--without the heat. 
But the field is alone to see the show, 
for its people are indoors, 
asleep mostly, 
wanting to stay dry and safe and untouched in their 
apartments. 


The water has already flooded the potholes and gutters 
and it splashes up in front of the headlights of a lone truck 
who is brave enough to face the storm. 


The smell of hot, wet pavement and uncut summer grass travel through 
the heavy air 
through the open window 
as the slight breeze of the undisturbed air brushes over my face. 


Something about this reminds me of the desert, 
of driving cross-country during the summer vacation, 
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iM PH3bI: HE BUAS HAYAAOBOKAL AB- 
\EMB CHMB. TAKW WCTABAEHS BbICTR 
lepvcanuma, w ISAga naat, H A3bIK2 
1XB CO BEZZAROHIEMB, HE NOKAPAWTCA 
PAceH. Cer paan HBIHE CMH DACA 
‘AABA HXB, HCTZAB AHA HXB npoTn- 
50 CTA HMZ: rpbya me ceo mxtw Co- 
\Omcnits BOSBRCTHUIA, H BMWNA. Pepe 
Sit HXZ, 3AHE yMbicanua CcoReTS 
\SKABLIM HA CeBE Cammy, Penwe: 
BAKEMB NPABEAHATO, MKW HENCTPE- 
SHB HAMB ECT: VEO NACA! ABAZ 
BOHXR CHEAATS. Tope BE33aKOHHO- 
AB: AUKABAA BO UpHKAWYATCA EMD NC 
\SAWM2 poKa er. AwaAie mo, npH- 
TABHHUb! BAWH NOKKHHAWTZ BACB, 
1 HCTAZAWYIN WEAAAAWTS “BAM? 
Wale MOH, BAAKAIH BACB ALCTATZ 
chil, HCTESH HWP BAWHYS BCSMBIIA- 
ora. Ho nein yerpoutca PA WI 
SAB, WH MOCTABHTB HA CXAB AWKAH 
‘OA: CAMB TAb HA COAB npinaeTs 
0 CTApSHUHHBI AWAEM, HC KHASH 
1XB 2 Bhi KE NOVTO SananHcre BiHO- 
‘pha MOH, H pasrpaBnénie ysorarw 
$ MOMEXZ BAIUHXS 5 ; Tours nur woH- 
\HTE AKAEH MONXB, H AHUE YROrHXZ 
TOcpAMAAETE ; FAArCAETR TAb Caga- 
bpa. CiA raarénera PAb: nonéxe 
SOSHECOWWACA AYIEpH CiWHH, H XCAH- 
MA BbICOKOW BbIEn, H NOMHSAHiE ME 
HECB, HCTUNAHIEMZ HUIS, KonHW pa 
3h BACKUIIBIA (no Asad), H Hordma 
<OnHW HPPA BIA. HV cmupnra Tat 
4Q4AAHBIA AWEpH Ciwnn, 1 PAb O- 
spblens cpaMoTD: HX2. BB Aub OHB, 
a Gamers TA cnagd pus2 HXS, ¥ 

<pacwrel HXB, H BNAETEHIA 3naT AA 
HO raagt), H TPECHBI PA3HBIA, H AR: 
AMubt PpHGCHHBIA, | Vi cpayaupt rwu- 
cia, KpacoTs AHUA HXZ, H cocmpoenie 
KpACLI CAABHBIA, HOBpUYH, H n€pCrHH, 
H MWHHCTA, H SANACTIA, | 4H ‘XoAWm- 
HBIA YcepAsH, HM BArpANHUbI, H Mmpe: 
BATPAHAA, H YTEAph XpAMHoH, HU 
cKSTAAA AAKWHiKAA, WH BYCCOHBI, “HK 
“HHETBI, H 4EpKACHA MBI, VY BVCCOHS 6 
3AATOMB H CHHETON MPETRIRAHE:, H 
TWHYALUBI NPEAMAHLI BAATOMZ ? U 63 
AGT RMECTW BOHM ACEPIA CMpAAB, 
MW RAKCTW NoatA VKEMB NDENOAWE: 
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getting a different kind of education. 
This is the smell of the road through eastern California and 
Nevada, 
where the joy of stopping at an old tired gas station 
to buy a Coke was cheap and simple. 
This is the feeling of wanting to go dance in the deserted street 
and lift my face to welcome the falling rain drops, 
getting wet and cool and happy, 
even though the reasonable thing to do is hurry home 
to get dry and safe. 
The cool breeze makes me wonder if there ever really was a moment in 
this lifetime 
that I felt cold and bundled up against the harsh winter wind and 
sleet, 
or looked to the sky for any sign of change in the weather. 
Cold is not a word they have been using in the weather reports 
lately. 


The lightening glows less brilliantly and has moved east, 
and the thunder no longer causes me to jump, alarmed, from my 
place at the window as it passes beyond the range of my 
hearing; 
only the rain remains behind. 
The sound of one fan reminds me that this is summer, 
and that I can only expect to sleep lightly tonight, 
on top of the sheets that now seem oppressively hot. 
But beyond the fan and the window is a refreshed and slightly cooler 
world, 
And, hopefully, the end of the heat wave. 


A Word from William James... 


I am sure that, in the majority of men at any rate, the 
process of growing into a calm mental state is not one of 
leveling, but of going around, difficulties. The problem 
they solve is not one of being, but of method. They reach a 


point from which the view within certain limits is 
harmonious, and they keep within these limits; they find as 
it were a centre of oscillation in which they may be at rest. 
Now whether any other kind of solution is possible, I don't 
know. 
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In The Lunchroom... 


by Helen-Ann Francis and Amy Marga 


As is usual for this column, we went around Mackay during lunch and coffee hour asking people if they'd 
like to offer their opinion(s) about a particular topic. This time around, we decided to ask, Do you think 
that Princeton Seminary is geared more toward academics or pastoral care? What are your thoughts 
about where the Seminary’s focus is and do you think that focus is appropriate ? 


“T see now that it’s more 
spiritual than I expected, and 
that’s a good thing.” 
- Ronnie Mobilly, 
M.Div. junior 


“More academic in the sense 
that we’re dealing with 
textbooks rather than the 
Bible...and what’s going on 
in the world is that people 
want to be cared for 
pastorally. We’ve got 
wounded people out there...” 
- Alvin Nix, 
M.Div. middler 


“It’s a very academic place, 
but it seems as if there’s 
been a big push to move it 
more in the direction of 
nurturing spirituality...” 
- anonymous, 
M.Div. Junior 


“T think it’s much more 
academically oriented...but I 
don’t like or dislike that.” 
- Bob MacIntyre, 
M.Div. junior 
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“Definitely very academi- 
cally oriented...but if it’s 
moving more towards 
pastoral care, then more 
power to it, that’s what it 
needs to do. People don’t 
want to know...how much 
you know, they want to 
know how much you care.” 
- Carmen Aiken, 
M.D\. junior 


“T support the movement 
toward spiritual discipline... 
in itself that pursuit is some- 
what academic in that it is a 
discipline.” 

- Todd Allen, M.Div. junior 


“T think the orientation is 
largely academic with a few 
exceptions.... The general 
structure of the Seminary is 
geared towards academics, 
even though I must say I 
don’t think it’s as high a 
level of academics as the 
Seminary likes to pretend it 
isc. 

- Brian Frederick, 

M.Div. senior 


“It seems to me that it’s 
more academically oriented. 
Nobody’s talking to me 
about how to be a pastor so 
far. But I think it should be 
both academically and pas- 
torally inclined...ministry and 
service to God involves both 
things. Can I say one more 
thing? I think the cafeteria 
should serve turtle soup.” 

- Vito Aiuto, 

M. Div. junior 


“Princeton is more academi- 
cally oriented. I would hope 
that it cultivates both acade- 
mics and pastoral care in the 
hopes that whatever personal 
talents we have would be 
utilized to the best.” 

- Frankie Tate, 

M.Div. junior 


“PTS is academic as well as 
pastorally oriented, and I like 
that.” 
- anonymous, 
Ph.D. student 








